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EDITORIAL NOTES 


I HAVE just been reading Professor Gilbert Murray’s little book, 
Liberality and Civilization (Allen and Unwin, 2s. 6d.). I came to 
it after studying an article on The War of the Future—‘Totali- 
tartan War’, by the distinguished French military expert, Colonel 
J. Cuny. It appears in this issue of The London Mercury. 

These two works might well be read side by side. They are, in a 
certain sense, complementary to each other. Colonel Cuny is dis- 
cussing war and preparation for war and shows these as the necessary 
consequence of a certain process in the organized life of society 
through which we are now passing. Professor Murray is discussing 
peace and preparation for peace and discovers in this same organ- 
ized society a movement capable, if it prevails, of leading to universal 
peace as surely as the other, if it prevails, leads to universal war. 
Colonel Cuny is not opposed to Professor Murray or Professor 
Murray to Colonel Cuny. The Frenchman is showing what must 
happen if the individual man or woman becomes a mere cog in the 
machine of the modern State—as he or she tends more and more to 
become. The other considers what may happen if human beings, still 
free, co-operate to save freedom. 


WaR AND PEACE 

Colonel Cuny has one disturbing advantage in the matter of win- 
ning our attention. He is speaking about what is actual and all too 
conspicuous to-day. Does it not follow from his argument that if 
we understand modern war rightly we are already at war—though 
it has not come to the killing point? We have all been made familiar 
with the expressions, tariff wars, trade wars, economic war in general 
—to which must be added propaganda wars by radio and Press, songs 
of hate, drilling and arming on a war scale, and tax-paying on a war 
scale. We are already experiencing many of the actual disadvantages 
of real war as remembered by those who were adults in 1918—war 
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taxation, war loans, the diversion of labour into munitions making, 
voluntary war activities (A.R.P., etc.) and, above all, the ceaseless 
preoccupation with one theme to the impoverishment of thought 
and conversation. It is arguable that the present colossal preparation 
for war is so much a part of real war that in many cases the sequel of 
actual killing may prove unnecessary—an immense demonstration of 
force where there was no adequate force to meet it has more than 
once been followed by instant submission, as when the Germans 
marched into the Rhineland, and Schuschnigg, measuring his poor 
little forces against Hitler’s, yielded to the inevitable and gave up 
Austria to avoid bloodshed. In like manner Italy, realizing that the 
fear of war has neutralized Britain, is engaged on the warlike 
measures of occupying, one by one, the strategic points in the 
Mediterranean. The only difference (doubtless a big difference) be- 
tween this ‘‘preparation for war’ and the thing itself is that all the 
objects of the aggressor are obtained with the minimum of bloodshed. 


* * * 


The principal hope of escape from this state of affairs is that the 
majority of people everywhere dislike it. Regimentation is one way 
of solving the problem of the complexity of modern life, but there 
is another way, which is called “planning” and implies co-operation 
and joint action in the common interest. Broadly speaking, that 
has been the British way during the last century, and still is; and 
our supreme task is to find a means of keeping to it without leaving 
ourselves defenceless against those who ruthlessly pursue the other 
method and ridicule ours. The British way, as we believe, must be 
pursued if we are to attain what Professor Murray calls “true civiliza- 
tion” and defines it thus: 


It sets man free; free from the pressure of daily fear inasmuch as 
it provides security; free from the pressure of daily hunger and thirst 
as it provides a reserve of wealth; free to do the things he really wants 
to do instead of merely what he must do in order to keep alive, free 


to make poetry and music, to pursue art and science, to think and 
speak and create. 


GILBERT Murray ON LIBERALITY 

Freedom in these senses is to be attained, according to Professor 
Murray, only by a certain activity of mind, which he calls ‘‘Liber- 
ality’’—not “Liberalism” simply (the creed of a political party to 
which, as it happens, Professor Murray belongs) but something, we 
may hope, far less likely to be outmoded, and revealed often in 
persons who call themselves Conservatives or Socialists, or are not 
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labelled at all. Freedom is the gist of the thing—but not merely free- 
dom from physical constraint, or freedom from oppressive poverty, 
or even from fear, but also, and especially, freedom from set habits 
of mind, from prejudice, from the tyranny of catch-words and of 
ideas which we merely inherited and never explored, or which we 
embraced in adolescence and have never probed again—freedom 
from intellectual rust and from atrophy of the perceptions. It implies 
an endless capacity to readjust ideas to changing circumstances, 
quickness of understanding and sympathy. 


* * * 


Professor Murray’s “Liberality” requires, in thought, an eager 
pursuit of truth, and in action an eager pursuit of justice; its oppo- 
sites are blind partisanship or inertia and brute coercion. The diff- 
culty is that we live in a world many of whose leaders have adopted 
the creed of progress by way of violence. Professor Murray says that 
“the nations that for the sake of peace are ready to live according 
to law and accord justice to others are a vast majority’. If that were 
the whole of the truth the solution would be easy. It would be 
enough for the “just” nations to arm themselves for defence against 
ageressors, to ignore the “‘brutes” and establish co-operatively their 
own internal polity in their own way. But it is not so simple as that, 
for there is no nation which has not within it large streaks both of 
the tyrant mind and the slave mind, opposing the liberal mind; and 
so you have compromises where there should be action and submis- 
sion where there should be firmness. The “‘liberal’”’ nations are always 
in danger of being betrayed by what is false within, not because they 
are liberal but because they are not liberal enough. 

I must repeat: This has no reference whatever to that divided, 
leaderless and disappointing political body, the Liberal Party. 


LIBERALITY AND THE LANE PICTURES 

No. The remaining leaders of political Liberalism have no exclu- 
sive claim to “Liberality”, and few of them show any exceptional 
capacity for breaking away from the political groove. Should we 
not expect them to be specially alert in detecting favourable oppor- 
tunities for just and generous action? For instance, should we not 
have supposed that some one of them would have seized the oppor- 
tunity of Mr. de Valera’s presence in London last month to plead 
for a simple act of justice which this country could so easily perform 
—namely, the restoration of the Lane pictures, now in the Tate Gal- 
lery, to their rightful home in Dublin? We should have expected 
them to remember that Southern Ireland, or Eire, is one of the most 
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serious stumbling-blocks in our Imperial relations, that it is of great 
moment to the Empire to have Ireland friendly, and that here was 
an opportunity of sending Mr. de Valera home, not indeed with 
Ulster, which is not ours to give, but with at least one act of restitu- 
tion offered without bargaining, without quid pro quo. Mr. de Valera 
has himself undertaken, I believe, to raise this point when he ap- 
proaches a final settlement with Britain. But how much better that 
the offer should be made from the British side before it is pressed as a 
right on the Irish side, and that our Government should welcome an 
opportunity to win good will by the sacrifice of a possession which 
means so much more to the Irish than it does to us. 

Yet one cannot particularly blame a busy Government for neglect- 
ing this point if no politicians outside the Government thought it 
worthy of attention. Might we not have supposed that a Liberal 
like Mr. Lloyd George would have hastened to press for this simple 
act of justice at this opportune moment? But no. Perhaps it 1s giving 
too much credit to Mr. Lloyd George to suppose that he, who was 
responsible for the Irish Treaty, retains enough elasticity of mind, 
enough ‘‘Liberality’, to appreciate the value of a subtler gesture. 
May it not be because political Liberalism has so little to do with 
“Liberality” that it is of such small account in the country to-day? 


A STATUE OF SHAKESPEARE 

The Shakespeare National Theatre Committee may soon find itself 
back again at the old question of a statue to the memory of Shake- 
speare. ‘his question, thirty years ago, provided the occasion which 
brought the movement into being. There existed at that time a com- 
mittee of worthies who were planning to do honour to Shakespeare 
on the tercentenary of his death by erecting a statue in Portland 
Place. A writer in The Daily News pointed out that London already 
had more bad statues than it could do with and that the best way of 
honouring Shakespeare would be to establish a National Theatre 
where his plays could be adequately produced. Letters poured in to 
the Editor from actors, playwrights and managers, and another paper 
joined in by circularizing everyone connected with the theatre. 
Hence the National Theatre Committee, which amalgamated with 
the Memorial (statue) Committee on the understanding that a statue 
should form part of the ultimate scheme—a concession easily made. 
To-day there are better sculptors living than there were then, and 
Shakespeare should not be a worse subject for sculpture than Earl 
Haig and his horse. 


R. A. Scorr-JAMEs. 
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FOUR POEMS 
By W. B. Yeats 


THE WILD OLD WICKED MAN 


“BECAUSE I am mad about women 
I am mad about the hills,” 

Said that wild old wicked man 

Who travels where God wills. 

“Not to die on the straw at home, 
Those hands to close these eyes, 
That is all I ask, my dear, 

From the old man in the skies.”’ 


Day-break and a candle end. 


“Kind are all your words, my dear, 
Do not the rest withhold, 

Who can know the year, my dear, 
When an old man’s blood grows cold? 
I have what no young man can have 
Because he loves too much. 

Words I have that can pierce the heart, 
But what can he do but touch?” 


Day-break and a candle end. 


Then said she to that wild old man 
His stout stick under his hand, 
“Love to give or to withhold 

Is not at my command. 

I gave it all to an older man: 

That old man in the skies. 

Hands that are busy with His beads 
Can never close those eyes.” 


Day-break and a candle end. 


“Go your ways, O go your ways 
I choose another mark, 

Girls down on the seashore 
Who understand the dark; 
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Bawdy talk for the fishermen; 

A dance for the fisher lads; 

When dark hangs upon the water 
They turn down their beds.” 


Day-break and a candle end. 


“A young man in the dark am I 
But a wild old man in the light, 
That can make a cat laugh, or 
Can touch by mother wit 
Things hid in their marrowbones 
From time long passed away, 
Hid from all those warty lads 
That by their bodies lay.” 


Day-break and a candle end. 


“All men live in suffering 

I know as few can know 

Whether they take the upper road 
Or stay content on the low, 
Rower bent in his row-boat 

Or weaver bent at his loom, 
Horseman erect upon horseback 
Or child hid in the womb.” 


Day-break and a candle end. 


“That some stream of lightning 
From the old man in the skies 
Can burn out that suffering 
No right taught man denies. 
But a coarse old man am I, 

I choose the second-best, 

I forget it all awhile 

Upon a woman’s breast.” 


Day-break and a candle end. 


AN ACRE OF GRASS 


PICTURE and book remain, 

An acre of green grass 

For air and exercise, 

Now strength of body goes; 
Midnight, an old house 

Where nothing stirs but a mouse. 
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My temptation is quiet. 
Here at life’s end, 

Neither loose imagination, 
Nor the mill of the mind 
Consuming its rag and bone, 
Can make the truth known. 


Grant me an old man’s frenzy, 
Myself I must remake 

Tull 1 am Timon and Lear 
Or that William Blake 

Who beat upon the wall 

Till Truth obeyed his call; 


A mind Michael Angelo knew 
‘That can pierce the clouds 

Or inspired by frenzy 

Shake the dead in their shrouds, 
Forgotten else by mankind; 

An old man’s eagle mind. 


ARE YOU CONTENT ? 


I CALL on those that call me son, 
Grandson, or great-grandson, 

On uncles, aunts, great-uncles or great-aunts, 
To judge what I have done. 

Have I, that put it into words, 

Spoilt what old loins have sent? 

Eyes spiritualised by death can judge, 

I cannot, but I am not content. 


He that in Sligo at Drumcliffe 

Set up the old stone Cross, 

That red-headed rector in County Down 
A good man on a horse, 

Sandymount Corbets, that notable man 
Old William Pollexfen, 

The smuggler Middleton, Butlers’ far back, 
Half legendary men. 
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Infirm and aged I might stay 

In some good company, 

I who have always hated work, 
Smiling at the sea, 

Or demonstrate in my own life 
What Robert Browning meant 

By an old hunter talking with Gods: 
But I am not content. 


SWEET DANCER 


THE girl goes dancing there 

On the leat-sown, new mown, smooth 
Grass plot of the garden; 

Escaped from bitter youth, 

Escaped out of her crowd, 

Or out of her black cloud. 

Ah dancer, ah sweet dancer! 


If strange men come from the house - 
‘To lead her away, do not say 

That she is happy being crazy; 

Lead them gently astray; 

Let her finish her dance, 

Let her finish her dance. 

Ah dancer, ah sweet dancer! 


THE PUBLIC-SCHOOL BURGLAR 
AND “THE CAT” 


By D. S. MacColl 


“TUNDED” or “swished,”” our Young Barbarian spark 
Let fly in turn, but overhit the mark. 

Well walloped, too, our antiquated Thug 

Is not content to clap him in “The Jug”; 

But, in the sacredly sadistic way, 

Demands that Law shall also brand and flay. 
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EPISTLE TO A FRIEND 


By George Barker 


WHAT have I waited for the third of my life 

Any more than you have waited for, a great grave? 
When I have heard the blue-eyed bird on the wave 
Trumpeting his courage over a wash of grief 
Keeping his cage and kingdom above the water, 

I wondered why not lay that wing low, lay 

That wing low, and lay that crest on the wave— 
Rest, rest, my fine fellow, for death is easy. 

But he blows from his beak and braves the wave. 


O feathery friend, I have found a friend 

Who tells me of a place where I shall find 

A feather heavy on my mouth and never mind. 
I shall lie quiet, sleeping above the wind. 

O feathery friend with a flame in your hand 
Fighting for life in a fog of sorrow, 

Give up the ghost that echoes in the marrow, 
Leave the cage empty on the rotting strand: 

I know where to-day is as easy as to-morrow. 


The weals where the whips stripped me at my shoulder 
Heal up and on my back I bear festoons of flowers ; 
The cut is lips where I drink peace and power, 

And love, instead of growing older and colder, 
Squanders its smile in a Cheshire grin; the smile 

The horizon has, meeting the vague of space. 

And there I lie, not remembering even 

The times I crashed my head against heaven. 

Not remembering even a friend’s face. 


Can I coerce you, O my fine feathery friend, 

Across the Andes and the world’s siren fields 

Where women mourn for me before I come 

And dream of love with me when I am gone? 

Ecstatic world where you and I have kissed 

Touching in love’s lucky tangent, now 

I veer off like the banking plane, and below 

Glimpse the last shimmer of your wing in a mist. 

O ecstatic world where we met, but might have missed! 


I have a haven I carry in my hand— 
Death like a paradise poison in my pouch, 
Rendering me happy with its least touch— 
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I have the heavenly key of a knife in my hand. 
I have a friend who, in my worst need, 

Will aid me with a blade stuck in my back, 
Giving me the kiss of death indeed. 

He is my friend who comes at the fatal beck 
And opens the great gates that nowhere lead. 


O my fine friend, I have a gift to give, 

A pinch of dope to ease all your troubles. 

I carry death as surely as all alive, 
Contagious, incredible, acting at the double. 
When I have given you flowers and tokens 
How happily the petty things you’ve taken— 
I have a better gift to give you now. 

What have you waited for the half of a life 
But the end of a life’s grief? 


When you were lost, what were you looking for? 
When you were absent, what was it from? 

Now you are lost, and looking for your home. 
Now you are absent from the bliss of no more. 
Let me, my fine gay one, take you to my place, 
The great gap of absence where no one is: 

Let us lie down on the edge of that lake 
Thinking a moment all that this poem is: 

Then we will go together into the bliss of this. 


And when we wait a while on the verge, 

Taking a glance behind at the gay, going things, 

Giving our good-bye to our rememberings, 

Then, as one disrobes of clothes, we shall slip the urge, 
The bloody ache of being, and of going on being; 

Loose off the rags of flesh, and the mask of whom; 

The watch, the revolver, and the mirror of second being : 
Revert again to air of the closed womb, 

And not feel the weight of the heavy tomb. 


O feathery friend with a fiend in your hand, 
Scotch him before he wears you to a tear; 

A great tear that lives because it quivers, 

The pearl of sorrow from his point of sand. 
Give up the ghost that all men fear 

The spirit of life that gives meat the shivers. 

O my fine feathery friend, give me your hand— 
I am the ghost of a ghost that was never here. 

I know the place for those without lives. 
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THE WAR OF THE FUTURE 
“TOTALITARIAN WAR” 
By Colonel J. Cuny 


AS a good Frenchman I must logically begin with a definition. 

What is a totalitarian war? It is a war in which the entire resources 
of the opposing parties are utilized, a war which ends in the com- 
plete collapse of one of them. Such conflicts are only too numerous 
throughout history—for instance, the drive of Attila and his Huns, 
in which no quarter was given and none asked for; the defence of 
the feudal castle or town. In these particular conflicts the whole of 
the population, men, women and children, fought to the last. The 
battle was waged to the bitter end, for one knew only too well the 
cost of defeat: the slaughter of the warriors, the gyneceum for the 
handsome women, slavery for the plain ones, and finally the com- 
plete looting of their worldly possessions. 

In our times such a harrowing procedure is not met with if one 
excepts the local tribal wars of so-called “‘savages’’, and one wonders 
whether conflicts between great nations, so called civilized, will ever 
be of such an awful character. No, not quite, as it is neither possible 
to slaughter millions of men—they are too numerous—nor to impose 
a ransom on the vanquished—it does not pay. However, the fact 
cannot be denied that we are entering a new phase of totalitarian 
war in which the entire resources of the opposing parties will be 
utilized in conditions unknown to the present day. 

Research has now become general. Scientists and engineers work 
in teams, spurred on and helped by an industry itself urged forward 
by the bait of gain and helped by the State. Where one finds the 
greatest number of experiments carried out with extreme precision, 
one will also find more results and power. And this is why the 
scientific potential of nations is proportionate to the methodical 
labour of the community. 

Each individual finds himself helpless apart from his fellow-men, 
lost in the crowd like a single brick in a wall. He does not exist as 
an individual but as a part of the whole which to him remains mys- 
terious in his different capacities as schoolboy, soldier, taxpayer, or 
citizen, in a word, as a single cell in a body. 

Never has man been so dominated in his needs and in his feelings 
by such blind compliance. The individual, described disdainfully 
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as “The Man in the Street’”’—that is to say, all of us—has renounced 
the struggle and obeys, more or less willingly, his tyrants. 


* * * 


This enormous wealth of resources, this unanimous submission 
of the masses, has led to that complete supremacy of the State which 
we call “‘autarchy’. The process has been accelerated by the war 
and its aftermath, more particularly in the nations which suffered 
most. This evolution came about through despair leading to revolu- 
tion and then revulsion against revolution, which is also a revolution. 
During these passing and dangerous phases of material and moral 
distress all thoughts and hopes were centred upon one man: the 
man who dared, the man who was asked to turn chaos into order, 
whatever the consequences to individual liberty or the brutality of 
the means employed. 

But these revolutions, which are still happening, have been suc- 
cessful only because of the magnitude of the resources which serve 
or enslave mankind. It is through them that we have been able to 
make chocolate from sawdust and impose on the individual a des- 
potic government. 

To give a soul to this revolution a myth had to be created, a doc- 
trine whose name ends usually in “ism”, for the use of the masses. 
But, whatever the myth, action was immediately directed towards the 
acquisition of power, and first of all the most important power— 
military power. To this end not only economics, politics, finance, 
education, etc., have been subordinated, under the title of war poten- 
tial, but the whole human activity of the nation. 

All politics, whatever they are, imply a certain conception of man 
in conjunction with God and his fellow-creatures. This is the reason 
why in countries where autarchy prevails all the citizens have to con- 
form to one system of politics, to which their private and intellectual 
life is subordinated. One knows only too well the means used to 
further that end: they consist in the diffusion among all of a certain 
kind of nationalistic religion based on pride—pride of race, pride 
of work, pride even in humiliation—a religion based on the eff- 
ciency of individual output. 

We all know the means employed: vast ceremonies of military 
character, with thousands of flags flying and music blaring through 
loud-speakers. Is it not strange to note that the three great nations 
among which such spectacles occur are those very nations which have 
created or transformed Opera (the Italians, the Germans and the 
Russians). 


We must add that this absolute sovereignty of the State is not 
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peculiar to the nations where autarchy prevails. The most demo- 
cratic nations—even Great Britain—have to adopt measures of con- 
trol and compulsion more and more rigorous in order to protect 
themselves. ‘This did not prevent Lord Baldwin from often complain- 
ing of his lack of power and of the necessity of considering public 
opinion and the procedure of Parliament. 


* * * 


We see in all this the triumph of the soldier and the military 
method, and most conspicuously in certain countries where every- 
one, even women and children, wear a uniform, and even the heads 
of the State wear a civilian dress of military pattern. Speak to these 
people and you will not fail to be struck by the similarity of their 
answers rising from beliefs as stereotyped as their clothes. All of them 
will recite with entire good faith the lesson learnt from the State 
just as the soldier talks in terms of military regulations. 

But apart from these externals it will be found that the autarchic 
system is essentially military. The directing principle, that of a 
leader, is borrowed from the Army. In fact, it is a system where no 
civilian exists, for everyone, with or without a military uniform, 
obeys a martial law in which all activities are regulated according to 
military methods. 

Every community, whatever its task, imposes uniformity in work 
and a directing power to carry it out. Its output is proportionately 
increased if it works with the regularity and steadiness of a machine. 
This regularity and steadiness are the aims which the Army has 
always tried to reach through drill and automatism, studying simul- 
taneously the two techniques applied to man and the machine, tech- 
niques which remain closely connected. The phalanx and the legion 
which were the first communities to use the first large machines (cata- 
pults and ballists) may be considered as the first factories—factories 


for conquest. 
* * * 


Modern war differs very much from past wars, not only by its 
size but also by its type. 

Let us remember that for centuries our ancestors have fought, and 
they fought often, within two dimensions (the length and breadth 
of the battle area) and that to-day as we soar in the air and dive 
under the sea, we fight within a third dimension. Some even see a 
fourth, which would be the morale of the nation influenced through 
propaganda—but these people are relativists. me 

Let us consider man in the desert of the battle area scrutinizing 
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vainly the earth and the sky whence thunderbolts will be thrown 
from the blue, and we may agree with Pascal that his position is 
indeed miserable. To him, not physically built to gaze upwards, we 
might apply the verses of La Fontaine: 


Tandis qu’a peine a tes pieds tu peux voir 
Penses-tu lire au dessus de ta téte? 


The aeroplane and submarine and many other war machines have 
“radically changed the conditions of war’. They strike not only the 
political and economic centres but also the organizations which con- 
nect and feed them. They compel nations, even in time of peace, 
to modify the activity and the location of their factories and ports 
and to change their sources of supply and labour, in a word to modify 
their normal activities. They compel them also to increase their 
national resources and to distribute production according to a new 
map drawn under the dictates of fear. 

Nothing like this has happened since the feudal era, when every- 
thing in the castle was subordinated to the necessity of defence. Be- 
hind the Chinese walls erected on the frontiers, the large centres are 
now organized as anti-aircraft castles in which the civilian popula- 
tion is ready to rush to the walls. 

Do we not even see the most peaceful citizens of this country con- 
structing in their homes anti-gas rooms, family dungeons for storing 
food and disinfectants? 

‘The increase in destroying power results, in warfare, in stalemate 
—more qualitative than quantitative. 

The present capacity of great nations to mobilize and maintain 
for years armies of millions of men spread over hundreds or even 
thousands of miles has ruined strategy in the old sense of the word. 
It is useless to think of outflanking, breaking through or smashing 
masses of men possessing such an armament, as they have no flank 
and their front is impenetrable. Attempts to outflank by sea on far 
distant theatres of operations are slow and costly and serve only to 
transfer the problem to another zone. 

It is out of the question to think of killing millions of human 
beings and of destroying enormous quantities of material and re- 
sources in a few days or even a few months of warfare. The disas- 
trous idea of a decisive victory of Cannae conceived in the simple 
and generalizing mind of a German marshal lost the war for his 
country. The very size of the conflicting forces implies many years 
of hostilities and numerous battles of Cannae. However paradoxical 
it may be, “Our power of killing in a given time is no longer pro- 
portionate to the masses engaged.’ Contrast Austerlitz, where 
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200,000 men were defeated in one single day, with the four years 
of the last war. 

Wastage has always been one of the main characteristics of the 
Army, which is the true type of consumer—the type which absorbs, 
destroys and gives nothing in return. But expenditure of this kind 
attains, through the extreme use of war weapons, an importance on 
which I would like to dwell. 

If the supplies for the machine are costly, the latter is also costly 
to build and to maintain. The material used by the infantryman 
—the Cinderella of the Service—costs 1,800 francs (£13), that of 
the Tank Corps, 77,000 francs (f{515) per man. An N.C.O. in a 
mechanized unit takes into battle war material costing two million 
francs (£13,500), and a colonel commanding such a unit may, by 
an injudicious order, cause the destruction of war material costing 
30 million francs (£200,000). So far as the battle is concerned, it has 
been estimated by an Austrian expert that a decisive battle, includ- 
ing the maximum of machines thought to be necessary, may reach 
the fantastic figure of 100,000,000,000 francs (£666,666,666). 

It is not an exaggeration to say that the Army may be considered 
as a by-product of industry. But if the Army leaders can do nothing 
without the help of the factory, the latter can do nothing without 
steel and petrol, which are the muscles and blood of engines. This 
implies enormous economic and even political consequences, since 
we have to find the necessary raw materials and transport them. 
Transport, again, necessitates the use of a protecting Navy, that is 
to say naval machines. The factory which creates the machine 
depends itself on the machine. It is a circle, and this circle shows 
us once more that everything is intermingled in modern warfare, 
and that it is impossible to draw a line between what is civilian and 


what is military. 
* * * 


I would even go further and assert that actual battlefield warfare 
is only one of the secondary aspects of a complete war and that 
there are civilian ways of waging war which will be used simul- 
taneously with military operations. 

Autarchy, as we have seen, is a kind of white ant which destroys 
everything that obstructs its path. Autarchy, having suppressed all 
political liberties and free speech, possesses an intact capital of active 
hatred which it can direct at will against its neighbours. But for this 
moral power to be effective it must be backed by material power, 
and to this end the State has taken over all the resources of the 
country. Through Draconian measures it modifies and increases 
them, thus bringing to a maximum its virtual power of action, “its 
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potential”, in all domains relating to war, which means practically 
everything. 

It is in this manner that forced economy (Zwang Wirtschaft) 
exploits to the utmost the produce of the soil, utilizing waste 
materials and inventing artificial products under the formula, 
“Nothing is lost, everything is created”. This policy is not only 
applied to the present but it prepares for the future under a plan 
of set duration, modified empirically, directed, administered and 
watched by an army of keen Civil Servants. Thus we find a con- 
centrated order succeeding to the general disorder of free competi- 
tion and the country transformed into an enormous factory, method1- 
cally established, whose activity and output is regulated by the State. 

Under such a system man is encouraged to reproduce, compelled 
to improve himself morally and physically and to increase his out- 
put so as to bring the sum total of human capital to the highest 
figure possible. Everyone is specialized in a single sphere of activity, 
stripped of what he possesses, even forced to change his residence, 
if it is in the general interest. 

The dictator no longer speaks to the world as the leader of a 
few million soldiers but as the leader of hundreds of millions of 
men keyed up for the struggle in which the symbolic military forces 
play only one specialized part. 

With the help of legions of scientists, diplomats and manufac- 
turers, each headed by a special leader, he can, thanks to this kind 
of civilian army, undertake in peace-time conquests and campaigns 
which are only the prelude and the rehearsal of future civilian cam- 
paigns in time of war. 

Among these one may mention economic war in which the State 
directs entirely the relations of the national economy with that of 
the rest of the world. It is as if this specialized system were growing 
tentacles to reach out and collect the necessary materials for its war 
reserves and manufactures. To this end it resorts to dumping, devalu- 
ation of currency, pressure on creditor and debtor nations and other 
processes. As Dr. Schacht has said, autarchy wages an economic war 
upon the rest of the world; and this is not peculiar to German 
autarchy. 

Side by side with economic war we also find what we may call 
moral war. ‘The special departments devoted to national education 
turn their activity beyond the country’s boundaries. Propaganda 
takes up the wants of the day and explains them from the party 
point of view. Its principal means are the Press and the radio. 

To this black-list we might add diplomatic war. It takes the form 
of increasing claims, manceuvres in which “‘finessiren’” and ‘“com- 
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binatione” alternate with bangs on the table and showy demonstra- 
tions of force, sometimes accompanied by actual military operations. 

Are we not to deduce from all this that the massive and systema- 
tized exploitation of the resources of autarchic nations for war con- 
stitutes, in its magnitude and perfection, a new form of war? All 
sciences, all arts, all human activities are directed to a military end. 
War has been transplanted to the civilian sphere, and this in peace 
time. The time of so-called peace is one of preparation, latent war, 
a “Kriegsgefarzustand”’, a perpetual ‘‘state of emergency”. 


* * * 


I do not share the common opinion “‘that a war would inevitably 
ruin our civilization”. Our means of destruction are no doubt enor- 
mous, but they remain proportionate to our resources and are, per- 
haps, all things being considered, inferior to the rudimentary means 
of past ages. Losses will of course be enormous and painful, but, as 
in the past, they will not prevent the human race from increasing 
and developing. 

Black-fever, which destroyed half the population of these islands, 
caused losses far superior to those of the last war (1 per cent of the 
world population). ‘The havoc caused by large epidemics and in- 
ternal or external strife in the past which struck poor and sparse 
populations have not barred the way to progress, and we have to-day 
so many recipes at our disposal that we shall recover more quickly 
than ever. 

What is most disturbing to public opinion is the hidden and mys- 
terious threat of aerial danger. But large nations do not possess an 
aerial strength above 2,000 planes. Let us say 3,000 carrying three 
tons of bombs each, that is to say 9,000 tons, corresponding to the 
carrying capacity of 25 train loads of ammunitions, the normal quan- 
tity necessary to carry Out an operation during the last war. Such 
quantities of explosives have been dropped on towns like Ypres and 
did not prevent them from arising from their ruins. Does not Madrid, 
at the present time, carry on in spite of aerial bombardment? 

Besides, if we bear in mind anti-aircraft defence, and the difficulty 
caused by the replacement of pilots and aeroplanes, one may reason- 
ably think that aviation, though it may cause appalling damage, is 
incapable of bringing war to a successful conclusion. It can only 
participate in an enormous war of attrition. 

It is, in fact, under the aspect of a slow war of attrition that one 
must now conceive war. Everything points to it: the size of the con- 
flicting masses, the relative insufficiency of the means of destruction 
and movement, the supremacy of the defensive increased by modern 
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fortifications, the difficulty of procuring raw materials. The slow- 
ness of the present war in Spain, where the resources available are 
small, shows the direction which future large conflicts may take. 

The Army, the Navy and the Air Force will co-operate in this 
slow, lurid and systematic “gnawing”, each one in its particular 
sphere, attacking both the military and the civilian resources of the 
opponent. But none of these Services is capable of playing a single 
and decisive part; everything will be finally decided on land. After 
all, it is on land that naval and aerial machines are built and main- 
tained. It is from land that sea-going and aerial fleets draw their 
subsistence, as Antzus wrestling in Hercules’s arms only drew fresh 
strength when he touched his mother-earth. 

Besides it is on land that we find the civilian population which 
now constitutes an army disposed in depth over the whole country. 
The battlefields are the nation’s main centres of production and 
transport. 

War, said Clemenceau, “is much too serious to entrust it to 
soldiers’. What would he say to-day when we have to deal with the 
leadership of enormous forces and the administration of increased 
resources? 

In the gigantic wars of attrition, where from the outset the oppos- 
ing forces will most likely be stabilized and balanced, victory will 
be gained, in the end, by those who administer the human and 
material capital at their disposal with the greatest efficiency. It is a 
matter of an enormous civilian undertaking proceeding for years 
under a kind of five-years plan, empirically set up and re-adjusted 
according to its own needs and those of allies. Efforts will be made 
to obtain the utmost yield from available resources and to increase 
them by fighting waste. Even the operations proper will only be 
taken into account for their economic value, whether the aim is 
temporary or permanent conquest. 

Whenever method and work can eliminate chance and ensure 
results foresight and organization will be applied. But what is one 
to do in the face of the unforeseen? Where are we to find the leader 
capable of “directing, encouraging, creating, combining risk with 
prudence, holding in his mind, available at will, thousands of precise 
data on sundry matters’’? 

There is no man alive capable of such a task if he does not rely 
on others, on qualified experts and on a gigantic statistical bureau. 
We already see such a super-General-Staff being set up, but one 
wonders whether this centralized and cumbersome machine is cap- 
able of triumphing over unknown difficulties in a short time. 

It would seem that totalitarian war will be a “terrible muddle”, 
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to use a word dear to soldiers. More than ever we shall find wasteful 
efforts, useless losses, barren conquests, Pyrrhic victories, which will 
only emphasize its lengthy and jerky character. 

War promises to extend to most nations, if not to the whole world. 
Nations which, like the United States, take measures to escape from 
it, will find themselves inevitably drawn towards the abyss. Perhaps 
different allies will share various tasks in relation to their par- 
ticular resources. Some will be bankers, manufacturers and carriers 
while others will bring their only capital: man power. Woe to those 
who will bring nothing: they will be trodden down both by their 
allies and by their enemies. 

This totalitarian war will be waged, so far as possible, only with 
the national resources developed scientifically and methodically in 
peace time. Will it be possible, either by previous accumulation of 
stocks or through intensive production of synthetic products, to 
carry on such an expensive struggle for many years? However well 
stocked castles were formerly, there were few which did not have 
to capitulate through famine. Can the human body, whatever the 
elation of its spirit, be satisfied with artificial foodstuffs without 
breaking down suddenly, as the Central Powers did in 1918? 

But with so many inventions possible we cannot prophesy along 
these lines. The lett-motif of this essay is, that we live in a period 
totally different from all its predecessors, that of the combined effort 
of the masses whose enormous power is slowly organized under 
compulsion. 

From the sixteenth to the eighteenth century we possessed new 
and extraordinary resources (powder, for instance), yet war remained 
human, if not gentle. It followed certain rules, which constituted 
a certain kind of military law, implying some respect for man. 

Will it be the same to-morrow? No, if a persistent hatred is 
cultivated in different countries as the essential basis for what we 
may call moral potential. The will to fight is the decisive factor. 
This is fully understood by the producers of myths, the dealers in 
propaganda. 

Immense resources, immense treasures of work, will, and intelli- 
gence are dedicated to-day to this enterprise of war. It is no longer 
a mercenary war “‘fresh and joyous,” but a “‘civilian and compulsory” 
war, a long, sinister, inhuman, and despairing war, carrying with 
it an endless train of ruin and despair. What will be the cost of 
such a struggle? It is possible to make an estimate by taking stock 
of the last war. 

Killed: 13 million soldiers and 28 million civilians, equal to 
the whole population of the British Isles. 
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Expenditure: One hundred thousand million pounds and 
probably more. 

To this, one has to add the sorrow, the suffering, and the anguish 
of millions of beings. Looking at such havoc, one may ask: Does 
war pay? It used to pay. It was the main industry of the antique 
world. It brought to Greece and Rome immense quantities of gold 
and silver. The treasures of Babylon, of Darius, of Ecbatana, and 
of Susa enriched Greece and stimulated her genius. By victories 
Rome grew rich and maintained the “pax Romana.” 

But what does war bring to-day? Complete ruin, the successive 
insolvency of States, economic crisis, millions of men without work, 
a Europe weakened and more divided than ever, a new armament 
race, and the repeated question: ‘‘Shall we see it all over again?” 

Since the first murder—that of Cain—the history of mankind is 
one of perpetual killings at a pace more or less accelerated. ‘To-day 
the beautiful names Spain, Mediterranean, China are associated with 
slaughter and acts of piracy. It seems that everyone joins spiritually 
in this chorus of the “Sire de Vergy,” in the play of Flers and 
Caillevet, which runs as follows: 

Il nous faut du sang, du sang, du sang, 


C’est salissant pour les vétements, 
Mais c’est flatteur pour l’honneur. 


Must this continue, must this involve the whole world? 

Shall we see the conclusion of these preparations which are 
creating a new human order under the form of methodical drill? 
Shall we witness the victory of Sparta, the coming of Wotan, and 
the final triumph of Caliban? Must the hope raised in 1914 (of a 
war to end war) die for ever with the Wilsonian principles and 
their bastard offspring—collective security, and pacts transformed 
little by little into war-threatening alliances? 

We are told that great military dictatorships cannot undertake 
a war without the certainty of victory, and that there is no such 
certainty; that they are not yet ready, and therefore we have some 
years of respite. We are also told that the great peaceful democracies 
are waking up in their turn and that Minervas armed and watchful 
are arising on both sides of the Atlantic, and that the Barbarian 
will not dare to risk an assault on the citadel. 

Let us, in the words of D. H. Lawrence: “Realize this dream 
and give it birth in a world watched by our old cunning spirit and 
guided by our ancestral habits of mercenary militarism.” 

I may add, in the words of Necker to Louis XVI on the eve of 
the revolution: “My only desire, Sire, is that I may be wrong and 
that I have shown you fanciful dangers.’ 
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SNAKE IN HAND 


By Sarah Gertrude Millin 
§1 


MAMAKATISA was a young Basuto widow with a child of three, 
and since her husband’s death, two years ago, she had been living 
in the kraal of her father-in-law. 

Her name had not originally been Mamakatisa, but, because 
motherhood had come to her with this child Makatisa and the signi- 
ficance of a woman lay in her motherhood, she was known now as 
Ma-Makatisa, the mother of Makatisa, and the name of her girlhood 
was discarded. 

Mamakatisa was not altogether happy in the kraal of her father- 
in-law, for her father-in-law had an elderly relation who loved her, 
and she did not like to be loved by a man of fifty. Other young 
women, she knew, suffered the advances of aged men—men who 
already had wives—as part of their destiny. But Mamakatisa was not 
as other young women. She could make clay models of the great 
Basuto chief, Moshesh, for which the Europeans paid as much as 
five shillings. She could make dogs and cattle and monkeys and deer. 
She could make a Basuto with a big head from which sprouted little 
knobs of hair and beard—with a big head and a small body because 
one knew people by their heads, not their bodies. She could make 
a man riding on horseback with his blanket floating out behind. 
For such a figure she once got seven-and-six. Mamakatisa, in short, 
was an artist who could have earned an ample living in a home of 
her own. Yet here she was constrained by the old tribal business of 
belonging to the family of her dead husband. And not only had 
she to live in the kraal of her father-in-law, but he was urging her 
all the time to marry his old friend—because from an old man he 
could get more cattle for her, she thought cynically. 

“It is true,’ admitted her father-in-law, when she protested that 
she didn’t want Tsoehli, ‘‘it is true, Tsoehli is old and has four other 
wives. But what have wives to do with love? ‘T’soehli loves you.” 

“I do not love Tsoehli,” said Mamakatisa. 

“Yet you love the same sort of work. You both make things with 
your hands. Does that not bring you together?” 

“I would care more for Tsoehli if he did not think to put himself 
in my class because he, too, makes things with his hands. An artist 
prefers a man who has no art at all to a man who imagines himself 
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an equal because he is working—however badly—at the same craft : 
thus shaming both artist and craft. What does Tsoehli do? He carves 
sticks. For ever sticks. He has no thought above sticks. I,” said 
Mamakatisa, ‘“‘make people. Like God.” 

“But Tsoehli makes very beautiful sticks,’ her father-in-law de- 
fended him. 

“Sticks,” sneered Mamakatisa, ‘‘with the head of a Basuto on top, 
and from the head coming a boot for a handle. What sort of an 
idea is it to make a boot grow out of a head? A European boot 
growing out of a Basuto head? Is it to show that Basutos think only 
of European boots?”’ . 

‘The boot is a good shape for a handle.”’ 

“And there is only one thing that is a good shape for a handle! 
A boot! A boot growing out of a head! I tell you, my father, when 
I remember those head-boots of Tsoehli, my heart vomits.” 

“TI have a secret for you,” said her father-in-law. ‘““Tsoehli has in 
truth become ashamed of those sticks of his. I myself, I must admit, 
have always admired them, but perhaps I have not such very good 
taste, and you have certainly made Tsoehli ashamed. So now he has 
a new plan for sticks.”’ 

“That is very interesting. And what is this plan?”’ 

“He is going to carve sticks with a snake twisted round the stick. 
And the top of the stick will be a hand throttling the snake, and the 
head of the snake will hang from the hand. The whole thing will 
be carved from one piece of wood.” 

“T should like to see such a stick,” said Mamakatisa. 

“You do not consider this idea bad taste?” asked her father-in- 
law anxiously. 

“T say nothing,’’ answered Mamakatisa with reserve, ‘except that 
I should like to see the stick.” 

“You shall see it before anyone else. Tsoehli is bringing you the 
first of these sticks for a Christmas present.” 

“Well, I will then tell you what I think of it,” said Mamakatisa. 
“But if Tsoehli believes,” she added, “‘that he can get me in exchange 
for a stick (I do not speak of the payment of cattle to you) he is 
greatly mistaken. I am not cheap, my father.” 

But yet she was so cheap that she was even now giving herself to 
another man for nothing. 


§2 


The truth was that Mamakatisa had a lover, and, whatever works 
of art T’soehli might have created, she would not have been able 
to suffer him because she loved her lover. The lover’s name was 
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Lepekola, and he was quite a poor man who could not have paid 
many cattle for her, and he came at nights, riding over the mountains 
on his little Basuto pony, to visit her. He tethered his horse to a 
gnarled tree in a ditch, and he stayed the night with Mamakatisa, 
and, early in the morning, before anyone in the kraal was up, he 
stole out to his horse, and back again he rode over the mountains 
to his own kraal. He came once a week or so. He was gay and 
handsome. 

On Christmas Day, when Tsoehli brought Mamakatisa the stick 
with the hand holding the snake (nails on the fingers, and the head 
of the snake delicately made to its very tongue), Lepekola was visit- 
ing her father-in-law’s kraal just as an ordinary guest at a Christmas 
beer-drink. All day long the different kraals had been having beer- 
drinks. ‘They had started before sunrise, which was early enough in 
a country where Christmas comes on the fourth longest day of the 
year, and the people of the kraals, men and women, and heathen 
and Christians alike, were celebrating the day by going from beer- 
drink to beer-drink. 

Tsoehli had brought Mamakatisa the stick quite early, and then, 
to reward him, she had accompanied him to the kraal of a friend. 
Here the beer had made them so happy together that, unwilling to 
part, they had gone on, Mamakatisa and Tsoehli and the friend, 
whose name was Sibolai, to another kraal. And in this kraal they had 
been joined by Tsoehli’s young kinsman and cattle-herd, Turu, and 
here they had all drunk beer again, and a good deal of it, before 
Mamakatisa remembered that she had to go home to suckle her child. 
The child was three, but she was still, according to the custom of 
her land, suckling it. 

The sun was, by this time, high; and Mamakatisa had barely 
finished with the child when Lepekola arrived. He was a little drunk, 
too, and very happy. 

“Well, Lepekola,” said Mamakatisa, “what have you brought me 
for a Christmas present?” 

“Myself,” smiled Lepekola. ‘I am coming here to-night.” 

“That is as may be,” said Mamakatisa. “But nothing else? Do 
you fear no rivals? Look what Tsoehli has given me.” 

“Oh, Tsoehli!” He laughed. “Yes, they do say in the village you 
are in love with your grandfather, Tsoehli.”’ 

“Don’t make me angry, Lepekola.” 

He looked at the stick. 

‘Do you know, Mamakatisa,” he said, “it is really beautiful.” 

“As beautiful as my work?” demanded Mamakatisa with imme- 
diate jealousy. 
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‘How can one compare a stick with the figure of a man? You make 
men truly, as you always say, like God. Still, Mamakatisa, you must 
admit” (he laughed again) ‘“‘that a stick is more useful for fighting 
than a clay model even of our father, Moshesh.” 

“J do not make weapons for fighting,” said Mamakatisa, not 
appeased, although Lepekola had agreed she might justly compare 
herself with God; for he admired the stick as he had never admired 
her models, and she did not like the way he was teasing her. 

“But, of course,” Lepekola went on, and there was still this teas- 
ing note in his voice, ‘one might throw Moshesh at someone.” He 
put down the stick and took up a figure of Moshesh and began bal- 
ancing it in his hand as if he meant to hurl it through the open door 
of the hut. 

“Be careful, Lepekola,’ cried Mamakatisa. “You will break it.” 

He put Moshesh down. “Silly Mamakatisa,” he said, embracing 
her. “Clever, silly Mamakatisa.”’ 

But when he had done embracing her he picked up the stick again. 
“This stick, do you know, Mamakatisa, would make a wonderful 
weapon. Look what a good knob the hand makes. See the knuckles 
of the fingers. One could really brain a person with such a stick. I’ll 
tell you something, Mamakatisa. Do you love me?” 

“Have I not proved it?” 

“Then, instead of my giving you a Christmas present, you give me 
a Christmas present. Give me this stick. I think nothing of the stick,” 
he added hastily, ‘“‘as a piece of work. For all its art matters to me, 
it might be the stem of a little tree with a nice round root such as 
one often keeps for a natural knobkerrie. But it just happens that 
it would make a very good knobkerrie. Give it to me.” 

“Tsoehli will be angry,” said Mamakatisa. 

“Do you care if Tsoehli is angry?” asked Lepekola. 

“You know well enough I don’t care if Tsoehli is angry.” 

“Do you value the stick?” 

“Of course I don’t value the stick.” 

“Then why do you make talk when I say ‘give it to me’?” 

“Is it nice that I should give you the stick?” 

“Very nice. If I had it, then every time I thought that Tsoehli 
had made it for you I would laugh.” 

“And you do not care yourself if Tsoehli is angry?” 

“That old man!” cried Lepekola. 

“Yes, he is old, he is old,” said Mamakatisa, shamed by the con- 
tempt in Lepekola’s voice. “I do not want such an old man, and 
I do not want his presents. Take the stick, Lepekola. He thinks to 
make me love him for a stick! I am glad to give it to you.” 
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Lepekola was still handling the stick when Tsoehli and the friends 
he had picked up, Sibolai and Turu and an old man, Sengoli, entered 
the hut. They were now, one might say, spirited, rather than happy, 
with beer. 

“Well, I see you are admiring my stick,” said Tsoehli to Lepekola. 

“Very much,” said Lepekola, swinging it. 

“Do you understand the work on it?” said Tsoehli. “Look at it. 
Have you ever seen such work on a stick before?” 

“I was just saying to Mamakatisa what a good knobkerrie it would 
make. Wasn’t I, Mamakatisa?”’ 

sis that all you can see in it?’’ demanded Tsoehli. “You have 
mannerly friends, Mamakatisa.”’ 

“Don’t talk like a fool, Lepekola,”’ said Mamakatisa. 

“Are you scolding me, Mamakatisa? You know what one does with 
impudent women.” 

He swung the stick backwards and forwards. “If you don’t look 
out, I’ll give you—one, two, three, four, five—I’ll give you ten 
strokes with it. Not with the knob end. The knob end is for 
men. But just with the nice little thin end, which is suitable for 
women.” 

It was not true that Basutos beat their women, but the idea of the 
nice little thin end for beating Mamakatisa amused him because he 
loved her. 

Tsoehli raised his voice. ““What sort of a drunkard is this who 
takes the stick of my wife and says he will beat her with it?” 

“First, Tsoehli,” said Mamakatisa, “I am not your wife. Not yet, 
nor ever. And, second, have you also, aged as you are, no sense? 
Lepekola was joking.” 

The old man Sengoli intervened. 

“Don’t make trouble, Tsoehli.” 

“Let him put away the stick,” said Tsoehli. 

“Why should I put away the stick?” inquired Lepekola. “What 
have you still to say about the stick? Is it yours? You gave it to 
Mamakatisa.” 

“Oh, put away the stick,’” Mamakatisa begged him. He would be 
saying next that she had given him the stick. 

Turu, Tsoehli’s young kinsman, asserted himself. 

“Why is this drunkard not killed,” he demanded haughtily, “that 
says he can beat a woman of our kraal?”’ 

The old man Sengoli put his hand on the youth’s arm. 

‘What words are these that come from a child’s mouth? Do you 
understand what killing is?” 

“Don’t call me a child,” said Turu. 
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“Yes, it is easy to speak of killing, ‘Turu, but what would you do 
if a killing happened?” 

Turu turned to his patron, Tsoehli. 

“Has Sengoli the right to say such things to me, ‘Tsoehli?” 

“Sengoli has not the right. Only I have the right. You had better 
not reprimand my child, Sengoli.” 

“I reprimand him as I reprimanded you.” 

“And you reprimand both of us because you want my wife to be 
beaten?” 

“Don’t call me your wife again, Tsoehli, 
passionately. 

“No, you be careful what you call Mamakatisa,’’ Lepekola 
supported her. 

But Tsoehli was busy with the old man. 

“By reprimanding me and reprimanding my child you play on 
the edge of a precipice, Sengoli.” 

“Well, I will cease reprimanding you, Tsoehli,” said the old man. 

“And me?” asked Turu very truculently. 

“Would you say,” Sengoli put it to Tsoehli, “that by reprimand- 
ing a child I also play on the edge of a precipice?”’ 

‘The thing before you,” said Tsoehli pompously, “is a precipice.” 

The old man replied with excessive politeness. 

“If the thing before me is a precipice,” he said, “pardon me, 
Tsoehli. Pardon me that, since I am so unwise as to reprimand a 
child for talking about murder, I find myself playing on the edge 
of a precipice. I have not heard it said in the village that anyone 
takes great notice of your words, Tsoehli. No, your words are not 
very highly regarded, Tsoehli. Nevertheless, you are suddenly 
become, I can see, a man of great spirit. And I am old, therefore I 
have not your great spirit. So pardon me, Tsoehli, that I reprimand 
a child in your presence.” 

He walked proudly out of the hut, Turu’s eyes contemptuously 
following his old man’s legs, and sat down on a stone under a tree. 

‘T’soehli’s friend Sibolai, in whose hut he had first gone to drink 
that morning, put his arm consolingly about him. 

“T will help you kill anyone you like, Tsoehli.” 

“And I also,” said Turu. 

“Either a man,” said Sibolai, “who threatens to beat your wife, 
or a man who reprimands you. In Sibolai you see one who respects 
the honour of his friends.” 

They left the hut together, and then Lepekola, again promising 
Mamakatisa that he would come back in the night, left too. And 
presently the three friends saw him mounting his horse with the 
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cried Mamakatisa 
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stick still in his hand, shake the rope that was his bridle, and, his 
red blanket gay behind him, ride off rapidly over the mountains 
towards his home. 

And, as Tsoehli watched him, he saw for the first time that 
Mamakatisa’s masterpiece, the figure of a man on a horse with his 
blanket flying out behind him, was Lepekola, and he knew Lepekola 
was her lover. 

He hurried back into the hut and said to Mamakatisa: 

“Lepekola has taken my stick. What is the meaning of this?” 

‘He must have taken it by accident.” 

“You have given him my stick,” said Tsoehli. ““Yes, and more than 
my stick. Now I know why Lepekola laughs with you as if you were 
his wife, saying he will beat you with my stick. Now I know why 
you refuse me, and I know everything. But you too, Mamakatisa, 
will know something. I promise you, Mamakatisa, that you too will 
very soon know something.” 


§3 


When Lepekola came to Mamakatisa that night and, spreading 
his blanket over them, lay down in the dark beside her, she told 
him what Tsoehli had said. 

Lepekola did not answer her at once, and she asked him: 

“Are you frightened, Lepekola?”’ 

“My wife,” he answered, “I am very much frightened.” 

For another while he did not speak. Then he added: 

“I have brought my stick. I wonder if I shall have to use it.” 

She said: 

“Where is it?” 

“Beside my hand. I am touching it now.” And he said again: “I 
am very much frightened, my wife. I see as if people are coming 
to kill me.’ 

AB Depckols’ Mamakatisa comforted him, “nobody will kill 
you while you are with me. You are the only man I love, and I 
will let nobody hurt you.” 

They whispered of fear and love a while longer, and then Lepekola 
fell asleep, but not Mamakatisa. She lay awake, with her eyes upon 
the door. And, as if it were a thing so well known to her that it 
had already happened, she saw the door open, and the stars entered 
her hut and also three men. 

‘“Lepekola, Lepekola,” she screamed. ‘“They have come.” 

They leapt upon Lepekola before he was fully awake, and, while 
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he struggled to find his stick, dragged him, naked as he was, from 
the bed. 

“So we have met, Lepekola,” said the voice of Tsoehli. “Thank 
you for bringing the stick back again. It makes indeed, as you said, 
a good knobkerrie. And now you will see what happens to a man 
who takes my work and my wife.” 

‘Now the old man Sengoli will see,” said the voice of ‘Turu, “if 
I am too young to understand killing.” 

‘‘And everyone will see,” said the voice of Sibolai, “if I am a man 
who respects his friends’ honour or not.” 

“Do not scream, Mamakatisa,” Tsoehli warned her. “The knob- 
end of the stick is for men, but you have heard that the nice little 
thin end is for women.” 

They drew Lepekola, struggling, a hand against his mouth, to 
the ditch where his horse was tethered. Mamakatisa picked up the 
figure of Moshesh and ran out after them. She flung it and heard 
it breaking on the rocky ground. She watched them enter the ditch. 

She waited. She would never again, she thought, see her lover 
except as a clay figure made by herself, such a figure as he had not 
even admired as much as the stick that was now killing him. 

She heard her child’s voice raised in fright, and went back to 
her hut. 

After a while Sibolai came into her hut and found her suckling 
the child. 

“What have you come for, Sibolai?” she asked him in a low voice. 

“Will you please give me Lepekola’s clothes?” he said politely. 

She handed him Lepekola’s hat, boots, and trousers. 

“And his blanket?” said Sibolai. 

She took from the bed her lover’s blanket and gave that too 
to him. 


Tue BATTLE 
Wood engraving by Eric Kino 
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MARCEL PROUST AND 
HIS CELESTE 
By Marie Scheikevitch 


"TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH BY Ditys POWELL 


[Marie Schetkévitch, friend of Marcel Proust and author of the 
book of memoirs published in England under the title “Things 
Past,” disagrees with those critics who have identified the old ser- 
vant Francoise in “La Recherche du Temps Perdu’’ with Proust’s 
devoted housekeeper Céleste Albaret. “For those who knew Marcel 
Proust and were consequently in touch with Céleste (for during the 
latter part of his life he often made his servant an intermediary 
between his friends and himself) it 1s obvious that none of the physi- 
cal or moral characteristics of Frangoise corresponds with those of 
Céleste. The personality of the latter presented him with so singular 
a type that none of his friends was surprised to hear him speak of 
the ‘strange genius of Céleste’.” In the following article, before 
Mme. Scheikévitch goes on to analyse the passages in his work in 
which Proust mentions her by name, Céleste Albaret is shown speak- 
ing in person of her master. In 1913 she had married Odilon Albaret, 
Proust’s taxi-driver for several years.| 


‘I was just married [Céleste told me] and went to M. Proust’s 
house on an errand. I saw his valet Nicolas. M. Proust came into the 
kitchen to give Nicolas an order and saw me: “Ah! Madame Albaret, 
let me introduce Marcel Proust, untidy and uncombed—I must 
apologise’’—and, holding out his hand, he smiled and went straight 
out. His sudden appearance frightened me, I felt very uncomfort- 
able. I heard afterwards that he had had his beard shaved off only 
two days before. I myself had been in Paris hardly three months and 
everything scared me. At that first meeting I saw nothing but his 
big eyes and his wide smile. Much later, the second time I caught 
a glimpse of him, he sent word to me to bring him a crescent roll, and 
I went into his bedroom. The walls were lined with cork, at the end 
was his bed with a Chinese screen behind. By the side was a table 
with a pile of books and a little lamp so that Monsieur could see his 
manuscripts and work, a little farther off was a second table on which 
to put down what he wanted brought to him. Right at the end of the 
room I could make out a piano. I saw him—he was leaning on his 
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elbow and smiling at me. Ever since I was a child there had been a 
mining concern in my part of the country. Later on I said to him: 
‘Monsieur, I saw you as if in my country where the earth is all cut- 
tings, you were just like that, in that dark room like a cutting in the 
earth, and that kind of smoke from the Legras powder which you burn 
in saucers for your asthma, I had the feeling when I opened the door 
that I was going into a catacomb, really it gave me a shock.” More- 
over I had been told that M. Proust was very troublesome to wait on. 
I was worried, I was almost trembling. I felt perfectly at ease and re- 
assured when later he asked me: ‘‘Céleste, what do you think of my 
room?” He wanted to know what one thought about everything. 

‘For a few days I took the place of Nicolas’s wife, who had had an 
operation. I was given the job of taking to their recipients the 
volumes of “Du Cété de Chez Swann” which had just been pub- 
lished. When my little job was done I left for the country. There I 
received a letter from my husband telling me that M. Proust had ex- 
pressed a wish, if I had been available, to give me some more jobs. I 
came back at once, and it was then that for the first time I brought 
M. Proust his crescent roll. While I was away he had quarrelled with 
Céline, Nicolas’s wife, and had dismissed her. 

‘From then on I used to go to the Boulevard Haussmann from nine 
in the morning until four or five in the afternoon. I used to do a little 
sewing and run errands. 

“War broke out and the woman Monsieur was to have in did not 
come. My husband was called up the first day, but before he left 
M. Proust asked him what he was going to do with me. I said I would 
rather stay in Paris. 

“Odilon,” said M. Proust, “I have known you for so long, your 
wife has only to take one of the servants’ rooms.”’ So as not to have to 
go every day to Levallois, where we were living, I settled in the room 
in question. Nicolas was called up in his turn, M. Proust engaged a 
former valet, but he too, after a little while, was sent to the front. 
Monsieur had difficulty in getting used to new faces, he liked always 
to see the same ones. 

‘As for me, without any idea how long he was going to keep me, 
I remained in his service, and it lasted ten years. I had no more days 
off, I never went out except on some urgent errand. The minute you 
weren't there Monsieur wanted something. 

“The first year of the war, when people thought that the Germans 
would get to Paris, we were at Cabourg. During that terrible push 
towards Paris they were warned against keeping more mouths to 
feed than were necessary in the capital, so we stayed in Cabourg longer 
than was intended. We went at the end of August, we came back in 
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November; in any case the hotel at Cabourg had been turned into a 
hospital. As soon as he got back M. Proust told me that, whatever 
happened now, he would never leave Paris again, that it was his 
duty to stay and work there, and he added: “When you think of 
those who are at the front facing the bullets, it is not so difficult.” 
And from that moment Monsieur never stopped working. 

‘In character he was always the same, always very even-tempered. 
Monsieur controlled and mastered himself and never let his moments 
of anger show. Irritable he certainly was. His great punishment for 
me consisted in avoiding seeing me. “I want to be alone, Céleste.”’ 
When he had recovered his composure he would reprove me, but 
calmly and sometimes very harshly: “I am so angry that I beg you 
to leave me alone.” Later he would consent to have it out. In this 
way he succeeded in curbing his nature. All the same nobody was 
more suspicious than he was. Often I cried. And if I stayed in M. 
Proust’s service it was nothing to do with any question of self-interest. 
He attached me to himself by his very peculiarities, and I took plea- 
sure in complying with all his strange demands. It was because of 
what was exceptional in him that I put up with the veritable prison 
of the house where I worked. 

‘After Cabourg he took me into his confidence, showed me his 
manuscripts, but although we used to talk about everything and 
everybody, up to his death he kept a certain distance with me and 
at times his reserve was very strange. While he related to me the 
conversations he had had he made me spend the night sitting up with 
him: ‘Now then, Ceéleste,” he used to say, “since you are always 
alone I must set myself to amuse you, and so I see that I must recon- 
struct for you all the conversations I have held and heard. I feel the 
need to tell you everything, to repeat the party.”’ “But why, Mon- 
sieur?’’—‘‘Now, now, don’t be naughty, I simply must amuse you a 
little. Listen to me, it will help you to relax and it will teach you. 
You shall know everything. . . .” By the time he finished the story 
it was sometimes 8 o’clock in the morning. Then, thinking of what 
he had told me, I would go to get a little rest, but M. Proust would 
be just beginning to work. If Monsieur told me everything that was 
suggested to him by the books he read, the letters he received, the 
people he met, it was not a waste of time, it was a convenience to 
him, sometimes it was a help to him. Not only did I have to answer 
according to his moods and his preferences; what is more I had to 
do what he wished and behave as if I accepted his point of view: I 
had to act, in relation to other people, the feelings he experienced 
himself. He told me what he thought about many people. To give a 
few examples, he liked Jacques Riviére and M. ‘Tronche very much, 
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he found them sincere. He admired Gide for certain things, not for 
others, he had a great weakness for ‘“‘Les Caves du Vatican.” On the 
other hand, he was very suspicious of X and Y. To such a pitch, 
indeed, that when, at the end of his life, he received from Z (that 
strange writer with whom M. Proust had many a palaver) a present 
of chocolates from the Midi, he made me throw the whole package 
straight into the fire: “It is better, Céleste. He is capable of any- 
thing.” 

‘Sometimes he praised me: “Never, Céleste, no, never would I 
have believed that you would get to understand my work so 
well.” 

‘After I had entered his service he was better in health, especially 
as regards his asthma. He was of the opinion that staying in had a 
lot to do with it. The amount of work he did every day was terrific. 
As soon as he had finished a few sheets he made me glue them at 
the side or the end of other pages. 

‘He always wrote in exercise books and then added on pieces of 
plain white paper, the kind he used to light his Legras powder. 
[Céleste’s information was quite accurate, for sometimes he used to 
write letters on this same paper, particularly those to Robert de 
Montesquiou; he apologizes in his Correspondence. | 

“The exercise books grew larger and larger. He used to call it 
the “construction” of his works—he produced his books by putting 
them together from all his exercise books. Every day he told me 
how his work was getting on. 

‘As a result of working so assiduously he tired himself greatly, but 
obstinately refused to go out. I can still hear him saying: “Oh! how 
pleased I am, Céleste, with what I have done this evening.”’ He never 
failed to confide to me his impressions and his criticisms of what he 
had just written. 

‘Sometimes, when he had gone out into society, he called me when 
he came back and sighed: “To think that I have wasted an evening 
going out, when I am so happy if I have worked well!” and he would 
be inconsolable. 

“Towards the end of the war he made me burn his first manuscripts 
[his first black exercise books] as he had rewritten his book. 

‘He was haunted by the thought that he was going to die before 
he had finished his cycle. I shall never forget the day when he 
‘wrote “Finis” at the end of his book. Heavens, how happy he was! 

‘“TListen, Céleste, I have written ‘Finis,’ you know what that 
means. But I still have so much to add between the pages, if 
only I have time!’’ Madame, when I recall those moments of excite- 
ment and joy which he got from working out his book, I feel a 
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grief for his death which nobody can know. He used to say to me: 
“Céleste, whatever may happen, you must never leave me. If you are 
tired we will engage someone to help you, for just by a gesture you 
can help me. You know so much about everything, everything to do 
with my work, and your memory is so precious to me.” 

‘He often made me look for photographs, which he consulted at 
length, of people who afterwards served to evoke the heroes he in- 
vented. ‘The real models were always far removed, and several were 
needed to make up a type. [Here again Céleste is accurate. Proust 
gives this explanation to Robert de Montesquiou in a letter about 
Mme. de Villeparisis—Mme. de Boulaincourt.] 

‘One day,’ Céleste went on, ‘M. Proust told me that when he was 
quite a young man he had obtained leave from a beautiful woman, 
whom he had met in the Bois, to go and call on her. He made a very 
careful toilet, dressing himself completely in pearl-grey, but when, 
with beating heart, he climbed her staircase, he was disagree- 
ably surprised to arrive at the very moment when she was being 
arrested and her furniture removed. He had not the heart or the 
desire to try and see her again, for he had taken innumerable steps 
to get permission to approach her; and after this his disillusion was 
too great. 

‘He often spoke of his grandmother, of his grandfather Weil, of 
his aunt Léonie, always an invalid, of his father Doctor Proust, in- 
spector in the French Government Health Service. He used to visit 
the colonial hospitals. 

‘M. Proust did not want to be the slave of an organization. But he 
did not realize that he was keeping me in sheer slavery, of which 
I did not complain. As a result of living this existence out of 
joint, his work eating up Monsieur’s life, I bowing to his every 
wish, I was worn out. But he had only to ask me, with that manner 
which was all his own: ‘‘Céleste, as long as you are thinking of my 
work .. .” and I took courage again. M. Proust had such power 
to charm and such an extraordinary knack of making himself loved 
that nobody could compare with him. . . . And I, I always thought 
it would last for ever, yes, I believed he was immortal. 

‘More and more exhausted, he shut himself up, deprived himself 
of everything in order to be able to work. His diet was reduced to 
three crescent rolls a day, a litre of hot milk, two cups of coffee made 
from coffee essence; if he had three litres of milk sent up a day, 
sometimes he took no more than a quarter of it. 

‘He had a very sly look when he told me: “To-day, Celeste, I 
have been working on Albertine. . . . Listen, it is quite possible 
that I shall bring it off. . . . I am doing something which I believe 
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to be extraordinary. . . . Don’t move. . . . Or, rather, move about 
in the room without making a noise.” ’ 


* * * 


In “La Prisonniére,” p. 178, I find this short passage: 


What a change since Balbec, where I defy Elstir even to have been 
able to divine in Albertine this wealth of poetry, a poetry less strange, 
less personal than that of Céleste Albaret for example. Albertine would 
never have thought of the things Céleste used to say to me, but love, 
even when it seems about to make an end, is partial. 


In “Sodome et Gomorrhe,”’ Volume II, p. 77, Proust mentions 
Céleste Albaret and her sister Marie Gineste by name. I wanted to 
make sure how far in his descriptions the author kept to the truth. 
I read the passage, which I give below, to Céleste, and to my amaze- 
ment, although she had never seen it, she told me how it went on from 
memory, excepting, naturally, the parts where the author had re- 
verted to imaginary situations and subsidiary characters. She was 
astonished to learn “that Monsieur had put it straight into his book,” 
and as soon as I had finished reading she began telling me the most 
piquant stories, like those she used to tell her employer. Here is 
Proust’s text: 


Despite the difficulty for a visitor of going into the maids’ rooms, 
I had soon formed a very ardent, though very pure, mutual friendship 
with these two young women, Mademoiselle Marie Gineste and 
Madame Céleste Albaret. Born at the foot of the high mountains of 
the middle of France, on the banks of streams and torrents (water 
actually flowed under their home, working a mill, and the house had 
several times been damaged by flood), they seemed to embody the 
characteristics of that landscape. Marie Gineste was more consistently 
quick and abrupt, Céleste Albaret more soft and languishing, open 
like a lake, but with terrible outbursts, when her rage was like those 
dangerous floods and whirlpools which sweep away and destroy every- 
thing. They often came to see me in the morning when I was still 
in bed. I never knew people so purposely ignorant, they had learned 
absolutely nothing at school, and yet their language had in it some- 
thing so literary that, had it not been for an almost savage naturalness 
in the tone, one would have thought their words affected. With a 
familiarity which I give without altering a word in spite of the eulogies 
(which serve to praise not me but the strange genius of Céleste) and 
the criticisms, equally mistaken and equally sincere, which her words 
seem to offer me, while I dipped my crescent rolls in my milk, Céleste 
would say: “Oh! little black devil with hair like a jay, O you consum- 
mate piece of mischief! I don’t know what your mother can have been 
thinking about when she had you, for you are just like a bird. Look, . 
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Marie, wouldn’t you say that he was preening his feathers, and twist- 
ing his neck with such suppleness, he looks so light he might be just 
learning to fly. Ah! it’s lucky for you that those who made you brought 
you into the ranks of the rich; what would have become of you, you 
extravagant creature! ‘here he goes throwing his crescent away because 
it touched the bed! What! there he goes upsetting his milk, wait while 
I give you a napkin, you aren’t capable of doing it for yourself. I have 
never seen anyone so stupid and so clumsy.’”’ Then one would hear 
the more regular, torrent-voice of Marie Gineste, who, furious, would 
scold her sister: “Really, Céleste, do be quiet. Are you mad, to speak 
to Monsieur like that?” Celeste only smiled; and then, for I loathed 
having my napkin tucked in: ‘“‘But look, Marie, look, there, he’s sat 
up straight like a snake. A real snake, I tell you.” 


At this point in my reading Céleste exclaimed: “It wasn’t just 
once that I said all that to Monsieur, he has put everything in.” 
Proust’s text continues: 


She was always full of zoological comparisons, for according to her 
nobody knew when I got any sleep, I fluttered about all night 
like a butterfly, and in the daytime I was as quick as the squirrels. 
“You know, Marie, the kind you see at home, so fast that you can’t 
follow them even with your eyes.” “But, Céleste, you know he does 
not like having a napkin when he is eating.” “It is not that he doesn’t 
like it, it is to let us know that you can’t make him do anything he 
doesn’t want to do. He is a grand gentleman and he wants to show 
it. You can change the sheets ten times if you like but he won’t give 
in. Yesterday’s had served their turn, but to-day they have only just 
been put on and they will have to be changed already. Ah! I was 
right when I said that he wasn’t meant to be born poor. Look, his 
hair is standing on end, it is fluffing up in a temper like a bird’s 
feathers. Poor ploumissou!” 


“That is an expression of tenderness, ’ cried Céleste, “‘a mother 
might use speaking to her son, and I loved M. Proust like a child.” 


Here it was not only Marie who protested, but I myself, for I did not 
feel at all like a grand gentleman. But Céleste never believed that I was 
sincere in my modesty and interrupted me: “Ah! he’s a sly one, ah! the 
flatterer! ah! the rogue! the deepest there ever was! the wickedest! 
ah! you Moliére! (it was the only author’s name she knew, but she 
applied it to me, meaning by it someone capable both of writing plays 
and of acting them). “Céleste,” cried Marie impetuously, for, not 
knowing the name of Moliére, she feared that it might be some fresh 
insult. Céleste began to smile again: ‘“‘Haven’t you seen in his drawer 
his photograph when he was a child?* He tried to make us believe that 
they always dressed him plainly. Well, there, with his little cane, he is 


*Marcel Proust gave this photograph to Céleste. 
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all fur and lace; no prince ever wore such things. But it’s nothing 
beside his immense dignity and his even profounder goodness.” “So,” 
scolded the torrent Marie, “there you go ferreting in drawers now.” 
In order to calm Marie’s fears, I asked her what she thought of what 
M. Nissim Bernard was doing. . . . “Ah! Monsieur, I couldn’t have 
believed there were such things, not if I hadn’t come here!” and, for 
once outdoing Céleste with a profounder observation: “Ah! you 
know, Monsieur, one can never know what there may be in a life.” 
To change the subject, I spoke to her about the life of my father, 
who worked day and night. “Ah! Monsieur, those are lives in which 
nothing is kept for self, not a minute, not a pleasure, absolutely every- 
thing, everything is sacrificed to others, those are lives given away.” 
“Look, Céleste, just putting his hand on the coverlet and taking his 
crescent, what an air. Even when he is doing the most trifling things, 
you can see all the nobility of France, right to the Pyrenees, in every 
movement.” 

Dumbfounded by this far from veracious portrait, I was silent; 
Céleste saw in that a new trick: “Ah, that forehead which looks so 
pure and hides so much, those sweet cheeks, cool as the inside of an 
almond, those little hands of velvety satin, those nails like talons,” 
etc. . . . “Look, Marie, look at him drinking his milk so devoutly, it 
makes me want to say my prayers. How serious he looks! He ought 
to have his picture taken like that. He’s exactly like a child. Is it 
drinking milk like one that has kept you a child’s clear skin? Ah! 
what youth! what a lovely complexion! You will never grow old. You 
are lucky, you will never have to raise your hand against anybody, for 
you have eyes which make themselves obeyed. And now there he is in 
a temper. He’s sitting up as straight as a post.” 

Francoise did not at all like the two “‘tricksters’* as she called 
them, coming and talking to me like this. The manager, who set his 
employees to watch everything which went on, even reminded me 
gravely that it was not proper for a visitor to talk to the servants. Myself 
I found the “‘tricksters’” superior to any of the women staying at the 
hotel, and I simply burst out laughing in his face, convinced that he 
would not understand my explanations. And the two sisters came back. 
“Marie, look at his delicate features. O what a perfect miniature, 
more beautiful than the most valuable one you’ve ever seen in a glass 
case, for he moves, and talks so that you could listen to him all day 
and all night.” 

It was by a miracle that a foreign lady succeeded in bringing them 
there for without knowing history or geography they blindly hated the 
English, the Germans, the Russians, the Italians, all foreign “vermin” 
and, with some exceptions, liked only Frenchmen. Their faces had 
retained so much the character of the humid and malleable clay of their 
native streams that, the moment one spoke of a foreigner who was in the 


**‘Enjdleuses’’—an expression used by Céline, Nicolas’s wite, according to Céleste. 
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hotel, Céleste and Marie, repeating what he had said, superimposed his 
face on their faces, their mouths became his mouth, their eyes his eyes, 
one longed to preserve such admirable stage masks. Céleste even, pre- 
tending to repeat only what the manager had said, or such-and-such a 
one of my friends, inserted in her little story imaginary remarks in 
which she mischievously portrayed all the faults of Bloch or the chief 
magistrate, etc., without looking as if she meant it. Under the form of a 
plain message which she had obligingly undertaken to deliver, there was 
an inimitable portrait. 


[In the volume “‘Pastiches et Mélanges de Céleste’’ Proust wrote 
the dedication: “To Céleste Albaret, queen of pastiche, imitator of 
M. Strauss, Mme. Scheikévitch, etc. . . 4 


One day, however, they found a book on my bed. It was the poems, 
admirable but obscure, of Saint-Léger Léger. Céleste read a few pages 
and said: “But are you quite sure that these are poems, mightn’t they 
be riddles?” Clearly for someone who as a child had learned one single 
piece of poetry: Icz bas, tous les lilas meurent, there was a certain lack 
of continuity. I believe their obstinacy in learning nothing was a little 
the fault of their unhealthy part of the country. All the same they were 
as gifted as a poet, but with more modesty than poets generally have. 
For if Céleste had said something remarkable and, not remembering 
it very well, I asked her to recall it, she would insist that she had for- 
gotten. They will never read books, but they will not write any either. 


[All the same,” Céleste interrupted, “it’s not for want of telling 
me. Monsieur never stopped saying: ‘Keep a diary, Céleste, it would 
be very interesting. After my death you will make more than I have 
ever made. It will sell like hot cakes-—‘But that would be horrible, 
Monsieur.’—‘Not at all, Céleste. I even offer to correct it day by 
day. You have only to take notes and put down exactly what you do, 
what I do, who comes, what I tell you to do.’ . . . Of course I 
never wrote anything, Madame.’’ 


Francoise was considerably impressed when she learned that the two 
brothers of these simple women had married, one the niece of the 
Archbishop of Tours, the other a relation of the Bishop of Rodez. 
[““That’s not quite true,” cried Céleste.] To the manager it would have 
meant nothing. Céleste sometimes reproached her husband with not 
understanding her, and for my part I am surprised that he could 
endure her. For at certain times, quivering, furious, destroying every- 
thing, she was hateful. It is said that the salt liquid which is our blood 
is nothing more than the survival within us of the primitive element 
of the sea. I believe that in the same way Céleste, not only in her 
tempers but also in her hours of depression, kept the rhythm of the 
streams of her own country. When she was exhausted it was after their 
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fashion; she really had run dry. At those times nothing could have 
revived her. Then all of a sudden circulation was restored in her great 
splendid, active body. Water flowed in the opaline transparence of her 
bluish skin. She smiled in the sun and grew still bluer. In such moments 
she was truly celestial. 


“The Archbishop of Tours,’ said Céleste, “was Monseigneur 
Négre and my sister-in-law is his niece. Proust knew from me that I 
was born at Auxillac in Lozére, in the canton of la Canourgue. I was 
educated at the nuns’ school at Auxillac, afterwards I was a year at 
la Canourgue with the nuns, the Dames de Saint Maur. They used 
to wear black taffetas; when I was with M. Proust I too always wore 
a dress of black taffetas. My father had a mill, that is quite true. ‘There 
were six children; there are only four left. I was the youngest but 
one, wild, but with very delicate health. When I was about four- 
teen I became very anemic. Everyone spoilt me badly. After I was 
fifteen I did not like going out any more. That is what enabled me 
to stay always shut up with M. Proust.” 

“ “Remember, Celeste,’ M. Proust used to say, ‘these lines by a 
poet who wrote a book: Mes Heures perdues. You will think of 
them if ever you read the whole story of Albertine: 


A Vaustére devoir pieusement fidele, 
Elle diva, lisant ces vers tout remplis d’elle: 
“Quelle est donc cette femme?” et ne comprendra pas.’ ” 


The close of Arvers’s sonnet, repeated by Céleste with her genius 
and her ignorance gave me yet another instance of Marcel Proust’s 
love of mischievously jumbling up true and false, ironic and sincere, 
and adding a touch of poetry. 
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THE EASTER EGG PARTY 


By Elizabeth Bowen 


THEIR object was to restore her childhood to her. They were simple 
and zealous women, of an integrity rooted in flawless sentiment; 
they bowed to nothing but their own noble ideas and flinched from 
nothing but abandoning these. They issued the invitation on an 
impulse but awaited the answer with no drop in morale. They did 
not shrink from facts, for they attended committees for the good 
of the world—most facts, however, got to West Wallows a little bit 
watered down: such things did happen, but not to people one knew. 
So that when their eye was drawn—they were unmarried sisters, 
with everything in common, and had, in regard to some things, one 
eye between them—when their eye was drawn by a once-quite- 
familiar name to an obscure paragraph in their daily paper, their 
hearts (or their heart) stopped. The case was given in outline, with 
unusual reticence. When they saw what had either happened or 
nearly happened—they were not quite clear which—to the little 
girl of a friend they had known as a little girl, shyness and horror 
drove a wedge between them; they became two people whose looks 
could not quite meet. Across the breakfast-table of their large cottage, 
in the half-acre of garden already gladey and glittering with the first 
greens of spring, they failed to discuss the matter. After a day of soli- 
tary side-by-side reflection it came up with them in its happier 
practical aspect: “Could one do anything, now? . . . Is there any 
way one could help?” 

Eunice and Isabelle Evers were both just over fifty: their unper- 
plexed lives showed in their faces, lined only by humour, and in 
their: frank high foreheads. They were Amazons in homespuns, 
Amazons, without a touch of deprivation or pathos; their lives had 
been one long vigorous country walk. Like successful nuns, they 
both had a slightly married air. An unusual number of people in 
Gloucestershire knew and respected them, and they cut ice in the 
village of West Wallows. They thought the world of children, of 
any children; and children, in consequence, thought the world of 
them: they were past mistresses at blowing that bubble world that 
is blown for children by children-loving grown-ups—perhaps, also, 
the dearest of their own pleasures lay there. If they had any fantasies, 
these centred round ponies and bread-and-jam on the beach, and 
they still received intimations of immortality. 

Therefore, any unspeakable thing happening to any child was 
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more upsetting to them than if they had been mothers. It was against 
their natures to judge Dorothea (the friend they had known as a 
little girl) in any way. All the same, across what line, into what 
world had she wandered in these years since her marriage, since 
they had lost sight of her, that her little girl should be exposed to 
such things as this? Dorothea’s marriage had failed. Must one own 
she failed as a mother? They knew, vaguely, Dorothea was “on the 
stage’”—though one never saw her name on the programme of any 
lay. 

; omen answer to their invitation took so long in coming 
that they had begun to fear she was out of reach. But when she did 
answer, Dorothea accepted with alacrity. She said that it really was 
truly sweet of them, and she only hoped they would find Hermione 
good. ‘‘She’s really as good as gold, but she’s always rather reserved. 
I am sure it might do her good to be away from me for a bit; you 
see, I am really very upset these days. I suppose that’s only natural; 
my nerves have always been awful, and now this coming, on top of 
everything else. It’s nearly killed me, of course. I suppose one will 
get over it. Well, it really is dear of you; you always were such dears. 
Oh, how far away all those happy days seem now! . . . I will send 
Hermione down on 12th April. Yes, I think she’s fond of animals; 
at all events you could try. Of course she’s never had any, poor little 
soul.” 


So they began to prepare for Hermione. 

West Wallows was more than a village: it was a neighbourhood. 
From the wide street branched roads that led past the white gates 
of many homes. The rector was tactful and energetic, the squire 
unusually cultivated; there were a number of moderate-sized dwel- 
lings—some antique, some quite recently built. Inexpensive socia- 
bility, liberal politics, shapely antique family furniture, “interests”, 
enlightened charity set the note of the place. No one was very rich; 
nobody was eccentric, and, though few people hunted, nobody wrote 
letters against blood sports. The local families harmonized with the 
pleasant retired people who had settled here. Probably few neigh- 
bourhoods in England have such a nice atmosphere as West Wallows. 
In the holidays all the children had a jolly time. . . . The Easter 
holidays were in progress now, and this created a slight predicament : 
how much should Hermione be with other children? 

The Misses Evers decided to wait and see. 

They decided to wait for grace and see what line things took. They 
hinted at nothing to anyone. In the week before Hermione came, 
the tortoiseshell cat Barbara was persuaded to wean her two patchy 
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kittens, who learnt to lap prettily from an Umbrian saucer. The 
honeysuckle up the south front of the cottage unfolded the last of 
its green shoots, and in the garden and in the strip of orchard the 
other side of the brook daffodils blew their trumpets. 


‘The first afternoon was windy. Every time a sucker of honeysuckle 
swung loose and tapped the window Hermione jumped. This was 
the only sign she gave of having grown-up nerves. She was not quite 
a pretty child; her face was a long, plump oval; her large dark-grey 
eyes were set rather close together, which gave her an urgent air. 
Her naturally curly dark hair had grown too long for a bob and 
swung just clear of her shoulders. She sat in the dark glass dome 
of her own inside world, just too composedly eating bread and honey. 
Now and then she glanced, with mysterious satisfaction, at the 
bangles on one or the other of her wrists. 

“This is honey from our own bees, Hermione.” 

“Goodness.”’ 

“It tastes quite different from other honey, we think.” 

“Yes; Mummy said you kept bees. Do you keep doves too?” 

Eunice glanced at the white forms that whirled rather frighten- 
ingly over the wind-teased garden. “Those are the next-door pigeons; 
they keep on flying over, so we have the fun of them.” 

“The next-door cat in London keeps getting into our larder. I 
do hate cats.”’ 

“Oh, but you must like Barbara—and she’s got two kittens.” 

“Cats always do that, don’t they?” 

After tea Eunice took her up to what was to be her room, the 
spare-room over the porch, snug as a ship’s cabin and frilly with 
sprigged stuff. She showed her the sampler worked by another little 
girl of eleven, just a hundred years ago, and some framed photographs 
of Italy. ‘““That’s Assisi, where St. Francis lived.” 

“Goodness,” said Hermione, biting her thumb vaguely. She looked 
through the loops of dotted muslin curtain at the tops of the apple 
trees. ‘It’s just like on a calendar,” she said. She sat on the bed, 
with her tongue feeling round one cheek, while Eunice unpacked 
her two suit-cases for her. “Oh, what pretty clothes and things,” said 
Eunice deprecatingly. “But I don’t think you'll have a chance to 
wear most of them here. You’ll want to wear old clothes and simply 
tumble about.” 

“T haven’t got any old clothes. Mummie gives them away.” 


In her tweed skirt, with her knouted oak walking-stick, lifting 
her forehead to the sweet spring air Isabelle, next morning, swung 
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down the village street, and Hermione walked beside her, changing 
step now and then with a queer little dancing hop. In her raspberry 
woollen dress, her turned-up hat with the Donald Duck clip and 
her long, white, carefully pulled-up socks, the child looked like a 
stage child half-way through a tour: nothing would tone her down. 
Isabelle pointed out the village pond with its white ducks, the saddle- 
back church tower, the Beacon on the top of the steep, green nursery- 
rhyme hill, the quaint old sign of the Spotted Cow, which made all 
children laugh—Hermione did not smile. A street is a street, and 
the point of a street is, people: looking boldly up, she challenged 
whoever passed with her dusky, gelatinous dark-grey eyes. It was 
their attention she wanted; she collected attention like twists of silver 
paper or small white pebbles. Her search for attention was so ardu- 
ous that she gave less than half her mind to whatever Isabelle said. 
Whenever Isabelle turned into a shop, Hermione would ferret along 
the counter. In the chemist’s she said she would like to buy that 
green celluloid box to keep her toothbrush in. 

“Have you brought your pocket-money?”’ said Isabelle brightly. 

“Oh—but I haven’t any.” 

“Then I’m afraid the green box will have to wait,” said Isabelle 
still more brightly, with an inspiring smile. She did not approve of 
buying hearts with small gifts: besides, one must teach Hermione 
not to “hint”. Hermione gave the green box a last look, the first 
fully human look she had spent on anything since she came to West 
Wallows. She slowly dragged her eyes from it and followed Isabelle 
out of the chemist’s shop. 

“This afternoon,” said Isabelle, ‘we'll go primrosing.” 

“I think those lambs are pretty,” said Hermione, suddenly point- 
ing over a wall. “I should like a pet lamb of my own; I should call 
iePeray is: 

“Well, perhaps you can make a friend of one of these lambs. If 
you go every day very quietly into the field 5 

“But I want it to be my own; I want to call it Percy.” 

“Well, let’s call ‘Percy’, and see which of them comes. . . . Percy, 
Percy, Percy!” called Isabelle, leaning over the wall. None of the 
lambs took any notice: one of the sheep gave her a long, reproving 
look. Hermione, meanwhile, had frigidly walked away. 


Eunice and Isabelle took it in turns to what they called take 
Hermione out of herself. They did not confess how unnerved they 
sometimes were by their sense of intense attention being focused 
on nothing. ‘They took her in to see the neighbour who kept the 
pigeons; Eunice taught her to climb the safe apple trees; Isabelle 
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took her out in a pair of bloomers and dared her to jump the brook. 
Hermione jumped in and was pulled out patient and very wet. They 
borrowed a donkey for her, and the run of a paddock, but she fell 
off the donkey three times. This child stayed alone the whole time 
and yet was never alone: their benevolent spying on her, down the 
orchard or through windows, always showed them the same thing 
—Hermione twirling round her silver bangles at some unseen per- 
son, or else tossing her hair. ‘They took her primrosing three times; 
then they took her bird’s-nesting in the Hall grounds. In the great 
hollow beech hedges, in the dense ivy, the secret nests excited her: 
she stood up on tiptoes; her cheeks flamed. But all this waned when 
she might not touch the eggs. She could not understand why. The 
glossy blues, the faint greens, the waxy buff-pinks, the freckles 
seemed to her to be for nothing: while the sisters, breathless, held 
apart the branches she now looked only glumly into the nests. When 
they found a brood of fledglings she ran six yards back and said: 
“Ugh! Fancy leaving eggs just for that!” 

“But they’re alive, dear. Next spring they'll be singing away, like 
all the birds we hear now, or laying eggs of their own.” 

“Well, I don’t see why.” 

‘The sisters bound each other to silence with quick glances. 

Hermione said: “I’d sooner have sugar eggs.” 

It was from this rather baffling afternoon that the idea of the 
Easter egg party arose. 

Hermione ought now, they felt, if ever, to be fit for younger 
society. Perhaps she might find friends—how they doubted this! 
At all events, one must see. And since she was to meet children, why 
should she not meet all the West Wallows children at once? About 
a quite large party there should be something kind and ambiguous: 
if she failed to hit it off with Maisie or Emmeline, she might hit it 
off with Harriet or Joanna. (The fact was, they felt, in a way they 
rather dreaded to face, that in a large party she would stand out 
less.) The Misses Evers were well known for their juvenile parties, 
but up to now these had always been held at Christmas, when guess- 
ing games could be played, or at Midsummer, when they got per- 
mission for their young guests to help to make someone’s hay. An 
Easter party was quite a new idea and looked like running them in 
for more expense—they did not jib at this, but they dreaded the 
ostentation. Isabelle bicycled into Market Chopping and bought 
three dozen sweet eggs—a little reduced in price, as Easter was just 
over. Some were chocolate, wrapped in brilliant metallic paper; 
some were marzipan, with the most naturalistic freckles; some were 
cardboard, containing very small toys. That same afternoon Eunice, 
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at her bureau, wrote out invitations to the fourteen young guests, 
ranging in age from fourteen down to six. As she addressed each 
envelope she would pause, to give Hermione, entrancedly doing 
nothing on the sofa beside her, a biography of each possible child. 


The afternoon of the party was, happily, very fine. From three 
o'clock on the garden gate clicked incessantly: unaccompanied by 
grown-ups the guests in their coloured jerseys or very clean blouses 
came up the path—to be mustered by Eunice and Isabelle on the 
patch of lawn by the sundial. They were already tanned or freckled 
by the spring sun, and all wore an air of stolid elation. “Now, find- 
ing ought to be keeping,” said Isabelle, “but we think that if any 
one of you people finds more than three, he or she might hand the 
rest back, to go at the end to some other person who may not have 
been so clever.” 

Eunice put in: ‘“‘And we shall be giving a prize: this Easter 
rabbit” (she held up a china ornament) “‘to whoever hands in most 
eggs by the end of the afternoon.” 

Isabelle took up: ‘““They are hidden about the garden and in the 
orchard the other side of the stream. ‘To make things just a little 
easier we have tied a piece of pink wool somewhere near every place 
where an egg is. And whoever finds each egg must untie the pink 
wool, please, or it will be so difficult. Now, are we all here? Oh, no: 
we are still waiting for Poppy. The moment she’s here I’m going 
to blow this whistle, then—off with you all! At five o’clock I shall 
blow the whistle for tea.” 

At this moment the late-comer bolted in at the gate, whereupon 
Isabelle blew the whistle piercingly. The children—the boys were 
small, the girls larger-sized, some of them quite lumpy—glanced at 
each other, tittered and moved off. For some distance they stayed in 
compact formation, like explorers advancing in dangerous territory; 
though all the time their sharp eyes were glancing left and right. 
Then, in the glittering sunshine of the garden, shreds of pink wool 
began to be discerned. One by one children bounded off from the 
others, glancing jealously round to see that no one was on their 
tracks. 

Hermione had lagged a little behind the party that moved off. She 
had been introduced to all the children by name, but after the 
how-d’you-do’s no one had spoken to her. She had secured by the 
wrist the only other child that tagged behind the party, a small, 
dumb little boy: she gripped this child by the wrist as though he 
were not human—he appeared in some way to give her countenance. 
From the beginning she had been difficult: she had been reluctant 
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to come down from her room at all: from the lawn below Eunice 
had called and waved; Hermione had answered but not come. 
Ghostly just inside her shut bedroom window, or like a paper figure 
pasted against the glass, she had watched strange children invade the 
garden she knew. She had gone on like a kitten that somehow gets 
up a tree, panics, and cannot be got down again—till Eunice ran 
up to dislodge her with some well-chosen words. But alas, once one 
had got her on to the lawn, her up-a-tree air only became more 
noticeable. She shook hands with a rigid arm, on which all the 
bracelets jumped. She looked straight at everyone, but from a moody 
height: what was evident was not just fear or shyness but a desper- 
ate, cut-off haughtiness. In her eyes existed a world of alien experi- 
ence. The jolly tallish girls with their chubbed hair, the straddling 
little boys with their bare knees, apt to frown at the grass between 
their sandshoes, rebounded from that imperious stare. Either she 
cared too much or she did not care a fig for them—and in either 
case they did not know how to meet her. 

Sloping south to the brook, the garden was made devious by 
swastika hedges: it was all grots and plots. Japanese plums caught 
light in their ethereal petals; flowering currants sent out their sweet, 
hot smell. ‘The waving shreds of pink wool made round themselves 
centres of magnetic attraction, in which children hummed and 
jostled, like the bees round the currants. The garden, the orchard 
became tense with the search: now and then yelps of triumph struck 
their silence like sharp bells. By the end of a half-hour everyone 
seemed to have found at least one egg. Children met to compare their 
spoils, then pounced jealously off again. 

Only Hermione and the doomed little boy that she would not let 
go of had not yet found an egg. She sometimes shifted her grip on 
his hot wrist. In her haze of self-consciousness, weighted by that deep- 
down preoccupation, she moved too slowly, dragging the little boy. 
Once or twice she did see pink wool, but when she got to the spot 
it was always being untied by the child who had found the egg. 
Disgraced by their failure, she and the little boy said not a word to 
each other; they moved about in a silence of deepening animosity. 
Now they stood on the bridge, between the garden and orchard: 
Hermione looked from one shore to the other with eyes that held 
incredulity and despair. She had not found any egg. 

Without warning the little boy went rigid all over, braced himself 
against the rail of the bridge, threw open his cave of mouth and 
yelled: “Oh, Mais-see, | wanner go with you!” 

A girl bustling contently through the orchard, three bright eggs 
shining on the palm of her hand, stopped and lifted her nose like a 
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mother dog. Then she approached the bridge. “I say,” she said to 
Hermione, ‘would you mind letting my little brother go? He'd 
like to look by himself.”’ 

“He and I are looking together.” 

“Oh. How many have you each found?”’ 

“Somebody else always finds the ones we are looking for.” 

“Good gracious,” said Maisie, “then haven’t you found any? 
Someone says that Harriet’s got six, and everyone else here has found 
at least two. Do you mean to say poor Simon hasn’t got any? . 
Never mind, Simon; come and look with me. We’ll soon find sonata 

“I don’t see why he should. Why should I be the only person left 
who hasn’t got any egg?”’ 

“Well, I can’t help that, can I? You’d better look more properly. 
. . . Come along, Simon.” 

Hermione let him go. 

When she found herself quite alone on the bridge she shaded her 
eyes (because the sun was descending) to peer at the round white 
object under one apple tree. It was a panama hat, last seen on the 
girl Harriet: now it sat on the grass. As though something inside 
her answered a magnet, Hermione left the bridge and ran to that 
apple tree. The general search had ebbed back to the garden: in 
the orchard no one shouted; no one swished through the long grass 
—the place was deserted suddenly. Hermione knelt down, cautiously 
raised the hat, and saw the clutch of six supernatural eggs—two gold, 
one red, one silver and two blue. They lay tilted together, in their 
nest in the grass. ‘Trembling with satisfaction, she regarded them 
steadily. ‘Then she made a pouch of her skirt and gathered the eggs 
up into it. Clumsily, cautiously rising, she made off at a trot for 
the hedge that cut off the orchard from Church Lane. 


She was not missed till the five o’clock whistle sounded and the 
children trooped in through the french window for tea. Then Eunice 
and Isabelle combined to pass the contretemps over as smoothly as 
possible. While Eunice poured out, and kept the chatter going, 
Isabelle, with the whistle, slipped out for a thorough look. Sadly, 
sadly, she saw some trampled daffodils—the nicer the set of children, 
the larger their feet. When she got to the end of the orchard she saw 
the gap forced through the hedge, and her heart sank. 

The big scandal only broke at the end of tea-time, when Eunice 
began to ‘check up the eg ggs found. Throughout tea the outraged 
Harriet had not suffered in silence: there had been a good deal 
of mumbling at her end of the table, but Eunice did not know 
what the matter was. When the loss came out Eunice put two and 
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two together with disheartening rapidity—so did everyone else. 
Speaking looks were cast by the West Wallows children at the place 
where Hermione did not sit. There was nothing for it but to pre- 
sent the china rabbit to Harriet with as much haste, and still as 
much pomp, as possible and to suggest we should now all play 
prisoners’ base on the lawn. 

Seven strokes from the church clock fell on the sad, clear even- 
ing. The Easter egg party guests had been sent home an hour ago; 
the sisters had returned from their desperate search, up and down 
the village, in the fields, in the near woods. Something made Eunice 
go up to Hermione’s room—there was Hermione, sitting on the bed. 
She must have slipped back while nobody was about. In the deep 
dusk she was sitting across her bed, legs stuck out and back stuck 
to the wall, in the attitude in which one props up a doll. She was, 
presumably, waiting: the moment the door opened, she said, with- 
out looking up: “I want to go home now.” 

“But, .Hermione——”’ 

“Mummy said I needn’t stay if I didn’t like it. She said I could 
come straight home.” 

“Dear, this isn’t because you think we are . . . upset about any- 
thing.” 

“I can’t help what you are,” said Hermione, quite dispassionate. 
“Couldn’t you get some other girl to stay with you? There’s nothing 
for me to do here; I mean, I can’t do anything. And all those girls 
were awful to me to-day; nobody cared if I found an egg or not. 
That girl Maisie wouldn’t let me play with her brother. No one 
has ever been so awful to me as they all were; they took all the 
eggs, and I never found even one. And you never let me talk, all 
the time, and you never let me touch anything. You keep on making 
me take an interest in things, and you never take the slightest inter- 
est in me. Mummy said you were interested in me, but now I don’t 
believe her. I feel just as if I was dead, and I do want to go home. 
Oh, and J took those six old eggs.” 

“Well, hush now, dear: we’re all tired. Hop into bed, like a good 
girl, and I’ll bring you some biscuits and milk. Would you like me 
to bring up one of the kittens too?” 

“No, thank you; your kittens scratch. Well, can I go home to- 
morrow?” 

‘We'll see about that to-morrow.” 

Eunice sighed and went downstairs. She filled a beaker with milk 
and put out a plate of biscuits, then she looked into the parlour 
for a word with Isabelle. The lamps were lit, but the curtains were 
not drawn yet: outside there was a dark twitter of birds. Isabelle, 
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reading the look on her sister’s face, came round the table, saying: 
“Oh; Etmnice'.. 

“I know,” Eunice said. “‘It apparently can’t be helped. Her mind’s 
set now on going home. I wonder whether she’d better. . . .” 

“Eunice, that’s not like you!” cried Isabelle, with a burst of their 
old heroic energy. 

“T know,” said Eunice, putting down the biscuits. Absently, she 
began to sip the milk. “But you see, this is really not like anything 
else. There are times when being like one’s self, however much one’s 
self, does not seem much help. Well, there it is, Isabelle. We've always 
known life was difficult, but I must confess, till to-day I’d never really 
believed it. I don’t see quite where we failed: she is a child, after 
all.” 

“I suppose, once a child has been the centre of things. . . .” 

“Oh, look—I’m drinking this milk. It really was for Hermione.” 

Hermione left next day: perhaps it was for the best. ‘They never 
speak of her to the children at West Wallows, and the West Wallows 
children do not ask about her. ‘The sisters seldom speak of her even 
between themselves; she has left a sort of scar, like a flattened grave, 
in their hearts. [t rained the day she left, but cleared up again at 
sunset. When Isabelle, in her gum-boots, walking in the orchard, 
found the six Easter eggs under the original apple tree, the choco- 
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THE love of building, of carving out the shapes ot places where we 
would like to live, first shows in us when we are taken to the seaside. 
Then, if we are lucky, we are given boxes of bricks. Later still, 
when we build card houses, we follow, not knowing it, the evolution 
of an Englishman’s house from the beginning, when we lean two 
cards together to make the gavel-forks of the gable-end of the house, 
which is his castle however small a proportion is built of sand. There, 
for most people, is the end of the matter. They grow up. A few 
become architects. But there are others—and I am one of them—to 
whom the news that a site is bought and a building is to be put up 
throws a challenge that as we grow older we grow less and less able 
to resist. We are no more architects than the devotees of detective 
fiction are detectives. For the most part we are unknown to one an- 
other. We are shyer than woodlarks and more secret than stamp- 
collectors, yet with a touch of the trespasser, the prowler, about us; 
with no president, no headquarters, no annual dinner, we amount 
to a society, perhaps a branch of that larger society whose members 
—again I am one—go breaking into unoccupied houses to explore. 
We have progressed [rom building castles of sand to building castles 
in the air, or on the backs of envelopes, or the insides of cigarette- 
boxes, or, in extreme cases, on good-sized sheets of drawing-paper. 
Therefore, in offering £1,000,000 to the University of Oxford for 
building a new college, together with a £100,000 site for it, Lord 
Nuffield throws out a challenge that we are unable to resist. 

It will be proper to begin with the clues. ‘There are two groups 
of them: the first contained in Lord Nuffeld’s letter to the Vice- 
Chancellor of the University, the second only discoverable by a visit 
to the site. 

“Tt has long been my desire,’ Lord Nufheld says in his letter, “to 
improve the aspect of the approach to Oxford from the west, and 
with that object I recently purchased the large canal wharf which 
lies to the north of the New Road in the hope that part, the value of 
which is approximately £100,000, might become a site of some uni- 
versity building of a proper kind to fill the gap between Worcester 
College and Pembroke College.” 

And further on: “But it may enable the University to decide 
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whether it will accept my proposals if I state that I am prepared to 
offer to the University, in addition to the site to which I have already 
referred, sums which will amount in the aggregate to approximately 
£1,000,000, of which not more than £100,000 is to be used for the 
erection and equipment of the laboratory of physical chemistry, the 
first charge on the balance being the erection of a college building 
worthy of the highest traditions of Oxford architecture.’ The pur- 
pose of the college, as set out elsewhere in Lord Nuffield’s letter, is 
to link research in social studies with the outside world to which 
such studies ought to be applied; the students are likely to be older 
than those usually resident in a university, and in course of time 
accommodation will be needed for distinguished visitors from 
abroad. 

Let us go and have a look at the site. 

The site (Fig. 1) is that large canal wharf referred to by Lord 
Nuffield. It has been a coal wharf, and is enclosed by a high stone 
wall bounded on the south by the main road going uphill from 
Oxford stations. Either end of this south wall there is an entrance 
filled by a high iron gate, kept locked. We are unable to get in. 
Following the narrow street to the west of the site, we discover a 
third gate, also locked; but a little farther on begins a passage, sun- 
less, rivery in wet weather, between high stone walls. The passage 
leads uphill. We can tell by its curve that it is following the bound- 
ary of the site, and at its highest point, where it turns sharply to- 
wards the south and the main road again, there are footholds in the 
wall—we can see the place that is to be Nuffield College spread out 
below us like a map. It is roughly harp-shaped. A bright finger of 
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canal water emerges from under a bridge at the far, that is the 
western, end, and goes half-way across. For the rest there are some 
stone warehouses, some tumbledown wooden huts, puddles, and aban- 
doned heaps of coal sodden with rain. 

We come away with the impression of three more or less perma- 
nent things—the water, the wall, and the three breaches in the wall. 

Now it is true that the canal water could be stopped, filled up; 
the wall could be pulled down, and very likely the architect who is 
chosen to design Nuffield College will do these things; but it is one 
of the rules of our society that we must fit our design to such features, 
not rub them out (for we are only paper architects) to make way for 
the design. It is time we drew a plan. 

The plan (Fig. 2) shows how we can make use of the wall and the 
water. ‘he gate at J becomes an entrance into the tradesmen’s yard 
outside the kitchen premises; that at P becomes a public entrance 
to the chapel; and that at F is enlarged to make an entrance for 
students’ and visitors’ cars. As the site is necessarily a restricted one 
and the surrounding gasworks, railway stations, and warehouse 
buildings do not present an inspiring view, the college is designed 
as a quadrangle looking inward to itself, so that private motors as 
well as tradesmen’s vans are excluded. Still water has always been 
considered an aid to thought as well as to reflection, therefore the 
most has been made of the canal. ‘The inward eye, so to speak, rests 
on it, while the western windows look along it to a balustraded 
bridge (Fig. 3) leading up to the chapel-over-the-water. 
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So much for the plan of the college in relation to the site. ‘That 
was our first business. Now it is time to think about the college in 
relation to the sun. 

The sun is rather important. For instance, the women of one’s 
house, who should always be consulted, maintain that food ought 
to be kept in a larder facing north, and the plan shows that the 
domestic wing of the college looks north and south, north for the 
larders and kitchens, south for the servants’ living rooms, which, 
incidentally, have a view over the lawn that divides them from the 
water and the chapel. The longest side of the college looks south. 
The students’ rooms look mostly east and west, to fit the early riser 
as well as him who on a summer evening sits late over his books. ‘The 
Warden looks, south, west, and north. Somebody must look north 
after all. It is an austere quarter, and perhaps the Warden has a 
touch of austerity in his make-up. 

So much for the plan. At best it is a flat thing only justified by 
what we saw in our minds while we were making it—that is the 
college as it might be when the builders have finished, and the slaters: 
have come, and gone, and taken away their ladders. A castle in the 
air. ‘hen the air is the best place for viewing it. Let us suppose 
we are in an aeroplane approaching the college from the south-east 
(Fig. 4). | 

We are up early, but not so early as one of the students who has 
his car out already in the yard. Perhaps the sun woke him, coming 
in at one of the big windows and spreading across his bed, so now 
he is going to tour the quiet city before anybody else is about. As 
there is nobody else about we come down low, lifting up again in 
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time to clear the one tower of the college. There had to be one noble 
tower, as Lord Nufheld said in his letter that it had long been his 
desire to improve the approach to Oxford from the west, and it was 
only right that travellers approaching the city should be able to 
mark where the latest college of all stands. As for the daily passer- 
by, the tower stands up from the street for him, but there is some- 
thing else that we shall see presently when the sun has moved round 
to the long southern wall. Meanwhile we have passed over the quad- 
rangle and over the chapel. We have circled and risen higher to 
see the college as a map, then sheered away, and now we are 
approaching again, this time from the south-west (Fig. 5). 

We can see how the chapel stands across the water, and the water, 
passing north of the Warden’s rooms, goes darkly under the western 
side of the quadrangle through a tunnel to end in the sunlight be- 
yond, and that is why the quadrangle is built so low, that the sun 
and the air can always get in. Perhaps it is rather a selfish place, the 
quadrangle, shut away, as it appears to be, from the passer-by in 
the street. But is it so shut away? We ought to look at the south front 
more closely. 

The stonework of the south front is still darkened with dew, and 
that shows up all the more clearly the four wide arches either side 
of the tower, for the sun is shining behind them, in the quadrangle, 
on the wet grass, on the water whipped up by the morning wind. 
This brightness is emphasized by the black webs of wrought-iron 
across the arches. The first passer-by of the day stops to look through, 
both before and after he has passed the tower, and goes on uphill to 
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take down his shop shutters, convinced that his own city is as splen- 
did as any in the land. What did he see when he looked through? 

He saw inside the quadrangle (Fig. 6) roof and walls built, like 
the rest of the college, of fresh-quarried Oxfordshire stone. The 
northern side, in sunlight facing him, contains the laboratories. The 
lecture rooms are above. Perhaps the little triangular windows at 
the base of the roof troubled him, for he does not know that above 
the doorway is the library, galleried all round, and east and west 
out of this gallery go passages leading into the galleries in the south 
walls of the lecture rooms. Thus each lecture room has a branch 
library of its own. These branch libraries are lit by the triangular 
windows, as well as by the roof-lights fitted with reflectors, which 
can be directed towards the particular shelf or reading desk where 
a student may be employed. 

The east and west sides of the quadrangle are filled mainly with 
students’ rooms, and here under the eaves there runs a sort of 
cloister or outside gallery supported by carved oak balusters almost 
weathered now to the same cool grey as that of the surrounding stone. 
Here most truly the college looks inward to itself, and the cloister 
or gallery makes a communication between room and room con- 
venient for carrying on those discussions by which young men clear 
their minds. The light does not glare in here. Time passes at a dis- 
tance. Only the balusters are sundials sloping their shadows unob- 
trusively along window and wall. 

It will be remembered that the kitchen wing juts out from the 
western side of the quadrangle, and so on this side below the students’ 
rooms is the dining-hall, not high-roofed as in other colleges but. 
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low and intimate, again for discussion. For the same reason there 
are tables divided by panelled settles as in a London chop-house, 
and in the eastern (inward) side there are three bay windows where 
one can retire with one’s friends and one’s coffee, and, looking out 
over the grass and the water, continue to hold forth about the turbu- 
lent world. 

Opposite these windows, in the eastern side of the quadrangle, 
is a doorway leading through into the motor yard. On emerging into 
the yard and turning right one faces the two high gates which the 
passer-by neglected to look at as he hurried on uphill to open his 
shop. : 

The passer-by was in a hurry, but perhaps we can spare time to 
look at them. 


‘The Oxford colleges have always been notable for their wrought- 
iron gates. ‘he stalwart gates of Christ Church flaunting their crest; 
the gates of Trinity, delicate and severe; the gateway to New College 
gardens built up into the slender tower; in an age not of iron but 
of steel we cannot hope to equal them, and in Nufheld College no 
such attempt has been made. But the gates into the motor yard have 
their dignity. On either side electric ight brackets have been incor- 
porated in a flowing design which mounts up in the centre to hold 
the crest that is to tell the visitor or the sightseer where he has come. 
This is appropriate to the motor yard, for two reasons: first, that 
in these days the motor entrance to a building tends to become the 
main entrance; second, that it is a delicate tribute to the genius of 
Lord Nuffield, who has perhaps himself, at one time or another, built 
castles in the air. 
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STRAPPING ON BALKSHIRE 
By Dacre Balsdon 


TWENTY years ago nobody—not even Mr. Alec Strapping the 
novelist—had heard of Balkshire; and nobody to speak of—and 
certainly nobody in Balkshire—had heard of Mr. Alec Strapping. 

Dr. Johnson had discovered Scotland; after Wordsworth there was 
no secret about Lakeland; but Balkshire, lying in the very centre 
of England, was unknown country. Its lovely downs were untrodden 
by hikers or by ramblers; its narrow by-roads were not recommended 
to motorists in the Sunday papers; its lovely lakes were not sur- 
rounded by barbed wire and made the reservoirs of distant cities; 
its few inhabitants lived isolated and in contentment. 

Then chance, the accident of a missed turning, brought Mr. Alec 
Strapping into Balkshire. He was being driven by a hired chauffeur 
in a hired Daimler as the guest of Mr. Silas A. Potomac, of Chicago, 
who had commissioned him to write the history of his family. Being 
a man of little subtlety, Mr. Potomac did not see the humour 
of commissioning a novelist for the purpose. And now they were 
motoring over England in search of Mr. Potomac’s origins. Balk- 
shire, into which an accident had brought them, was the country 
of Mr. Potomac’s dreams. A tap on the glass, and the car came to 
a stop near the—now famous—Balk Pool. 

“Yes,” Mr. Potomac was saying, “I guess that this is the sort of 
place where I just feel history. When I look at these hills I just seem 
to see them covered with woad-coloured Picts and Romans and all 
those guys.” 

“Romans?” Mr. Strapping asked, waking from his sleep. “No; 
I don’t think I could trace your family from Roman times. Two 
thousand years, you know. It would take some doing. And isn’t this 
type of country just a little bit rustic, not quite in character, if you 
know what I mean?” 


Mr. Strapping was a Londoner himself, and not a great lover of 
the countryside. 

Mr. Potomac rolled his cigar like a log from one corner of his 
mouth to the other. 

“You heard what I said. This is the Potomacs’ home country. The 
Balkshire Potomacs; that’s what we are.” 


Mr. Strapping demurred no longer. Country or no country, he 
was being paid big money. 
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So Mr. Potomac returned to Chicago, and Mr. Strapping came 
to live in a farm in Balkshire in order to absorb the atmosphere. 
Instead, however, of inventing any origins for the Potomac family, 
he began to write a highly imaginative novel about the countryside. 

‘The Romans in Balkshire. The idea was Mr. Potomac’s; but its 
exploitation was Mr. Strapping’s. The Romans in Balkshire. The 
more Mr. Strapping thought about it the more he liked it. There 
might be money in it. 

Mr. Strapping was powerfully assisted from the start by the fact 
that Balkshire, being a sparsely inhabited county and far away from 
main roads and railways, had never attracted the archzxologist. There 
was no museum of Balkshire antiquities. ‘There were no Roman 
remains. In fact, there was no record that the Romans had ever 
entered Balkshire. Mr. Strapping was further assisted by complete 
ignorance of the facts of Roman history. Roman Britain was for him 
a simple conglomeration of handsome British virgins, strong as 
lionesses and pure as crystal, of Roman legionaries marching, always 
marching, on straight roads across the countryside, of chariot races, 
of Druids and of slaves, scourged by their thousands, except when 
they were being thrown to lampreys. 

In fact, the Romans in Balkshire gave Mr. Strapping just what 
he needed—the bold ingredients of a strong story, a story which had 
money in it. 

His first story was about a splendidly pure virgin called Harda, 
a niece of Queen Boadicea, who lived in a cottage at Balk Bottom 
and whose lover was crucified, together with a thousand other splen- 
did Britons, along the summit of Balk Downs by a Roman centurion 
called ‘Tarquinius Superbus, a name which Mr. Strapping fancied 
that he had invented, though he was not quite sure that he had not 
read it somewhere in a book. Mr. Strapping was deeply moved by 
his own story. When the blood-red sun set over the Balk Downs he 
could almost see the thousand and one crosses against the sunset; 
and on a harsh winter day he felt a nausea that was almost physical, 
as he thought of the thousand and one rotting bodies, torn by the 
hail and the tempest, the background against which, at the end of 
the book, Harda had raised her hands to heaven and vowed 
vengeance. 

The book was a tremendous success. It was—I quote the reviewers 
—a picture of life stripped of all but the essentials; it was bare, stark, 
pitiless and uncompromising; it told of the simple love of simple 
people; it described the Horror that was Rome; it was palpitating 
with sincerity; it bore marks on every page of the sensitive touch of 
the artist. It was selected as the Book of the Year by all kinds of 
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Reading Circles; it sold a hundred thousand copies, and the film 
rights were purchased for a prodigious figure. 

Mr. Strapping, therefore, could hardly be blamed for following 
up a trail that he had blazed so successfully. He wrote another story 
about Harda. It was called Harda’s Harvest, and it told how Harda 
persuaded Gugul, the Arch-Druid, who lived in a cave (a real cave) 
called Balky Inwards, to catch Tarquinius Superbus and offer him 
as a human sacrifice and how, as she went, her vow accomplished, 
to commune with nature at Balk Stream, she happened there upon 
a young Roman private, Honestus, bathing naked. It told of their 
pretty blushes, for they were as modest a lad and lass as you could 
find through the whole length and breadth of Balkshire. Honestus 
had been saved through Tarquinius’s death from a fate worse than 
death itself; in a simple way he mistook his rescuer for one of the 
native goddesses of the country. Together they threw stones into 
the river, and she began to teach him English. With that idyllic and 
innocent scene the book closed. Mr. Strapping, having secured a 
public, did not, in his wisdom, intend to lose it. 

The reviewers acclaimed the book. They could not say that it was 
stark or bare or fresh or any of those things, because they had said 
so already. So they wrote instead that Mr. Strapping was working 
at a gigantic conception, or that the two books so far published were 
but small pebbles in what was evidently going to be a monster 
mosaic. What they meant was that it was too much to hope for any- 
thing as short as a trilogy. 

So, one after another, the printing presses rolled out the Balkshire 
Books, as they were now called. After the fourth had appeared (four 
years later than the first) the critics ceased to comment on action or 
plot—of which, by this time, there was little—or to talk about the 
scale of the canvas. Instead they commented on Mr. Strapping’s skill 
in description of nature. “When I open the first page of a Strapping,” 
one wrote, “I do not need to close my eyes to know that I am in 
Balkshire. ‘The tang of the downs, the music of the rippling streams 
——Mr. Strapping has brought them into Fleet Street.” 

One more book, and Balkshire was no longer Balkshire. It was 
the Strapping Country. Hotels were built, charging gos. a night to 
Americans and Jews from Manchester; farm-houses let rooms, and 
farming in Balkshire began to pay; youth hostels sprang up like 
mushrooms, and everywhere there were tea-rooms, Harda’s Kitchen, 
the Honestus Snack Bar, and the like. 

‘There is no stopping the march of civilization, once it has started. 

Another book or two, and the cave, Balky Inwards, was lighted 
_ by electric light, and a misinformed attendant sold tickets (entertain- 
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ment tax included) for admission. Balk Bottom had been given to 
the Nation and was administered by the National Trust. A tumble- 
down cottage was roofed with thatch, called Harda’s House, filled 
with a case or two of fossils, a Roman brooch, several potsherds, an 
old kitchen stool and a distaff, and was visited for sixpence a time 
at the rate of one Visitors’ Book a month through the summer. On 
Balk Downs, the site of the crucifixion of the thousand and one 
Britons was consecrated by a colonial bishop home on leave, and 
a single cross in Balkshire granite was erected on the spot. Indeed, 
one of the hotels which had to build a water tower only persuaded 
the local authorities to countenance this act of vandalism by the 
promise that there should be outside it a neatly engraved plaque, 
The Site of Tarquinius’s Tower. 

Yes, everyone came to the Strapping Country, and everyone sent 
post cards of it to their friends—post cards of Gugul’s Cave or of 
Harda’s House or, most exciting of all and most easily obtainable, 
photographs of Mr. Alec Strapping on the site of the Great Cruci- 
fixion, Mr. Strapping writing in his Balkshire Home, or Mr. 
Strapping walking in Balkshire. 

Mr. Strapping enjoyed these afternoon walks on the Balkshire 
Downs with his two Great Danes, Honestus and Harda. He liked 
to go where the crowds were thickest and to walk through them in 
a reverie, as if he did not see them. Sometimes, however, he deserted 
the crowds and walked on the lonely downs. It was on such a walk 
that he met Sir John Aborigine. 

Now Sir John represented a small group of landowners in Balk- 
shire who could think of nothing too bad to say of Mr. Alec 
Strapping. That bloody man Strapping, they called him, or that 
bloody little whipper-strapper. Old-fashioned men, far behind the 
times, they did not appreciate at all the great benefit that Mr. 
Strapping had conferred on Balkshire by opening it up to civiliza- 
tion. They only thought of his act in terms of motor coaches, orange 
peel and blowzy trippers. 

It so happened that on this day Sir John Aborigine, never a 
phlegmatic man, was on the verge of apoplexy. As he had set out 
with a gun “‘to pot bunnies” after lunch, he was nearly run over 
by a charabanc which had ventured to come into his drive, in order 
to turn round. For half an hour he walked, oblivious of bunnies, 
his mind churning thoughts of revenge. Then suddenly, round a 
corner, he came upon the cause of all his misfortunes, Mr. Alec 
Strapping himself, walking dreamily, as if he were composing the 
plot of his next book and not really wondering about investing the 
royalties on his last one. 
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Before Sir John realized what he was doing he had raised his gun 
and shot Mr. Strapping dead. This was an extremely creditable 
achievement, as he was a very bad shot and rarely succeeded even 
in wounding any of the pheasants which he reared and fed from 
May to October and shot from October to January. 

He returned to Aborigine Hall, walking on air. 

He entered the house in triumph. 

“Bring me the game book,” he shouted to the niece who lived 
with him; “I’ve shot the skunk.” 

‘What sort of an animal is that?” his niece asked. But she received 
no answer, for Sir John had a stroke as soon as he had called for the 
game book and died a few hours later. 

His butler cleaned his gun and put it away in the gun room. 

The mystery of Mr. Alec Strapping’s death was never solved. 

It occurred to no one to connect Sir John with it. The official 
view of the police was that he had been shot accidentally by a 
farmer out rabbiting, though no farmer was discovered who had 
been rabbiting within ten miles of the spot. Major Splashter, who 
read a lot of detective stories, had a theory that he was murdered 
by a rival publisher. 

Sir John was given a splendid funeral. All the fifty or sixty county 
people left in Balkshire came, and the bearers were all his servants, 
his groom, his head gardener, his gamekeeper, his butler and his 
two favourite beaters. 

And that—in so far as a mortal can permissibly make such a bold 
pronouncement—was the end of Sir John. But Mr. Strapping was 
made of more enduring stuff. ‘There was, first of all, his reputation; 
although, it has to be confessed, many of the critics who had fawned 
upon Mr. Strapping in his lifetime pecked and even snapped at him ~ 
the moment that he was dead. But nobody cares much for the critics, 
least of all a dead man. The Strapping Society goes on, dining at 
the ‘Trocadero every December and picnicking on Crucifixion Com- 
mon every June. 

And Mr. Strapping himself? The good news came first to a 
medium in Surbiton a few months after his funeral. He is happier 
than he had ever thought it possible for a man to be. It is not an 
earthly happiness that he enjoys but something purer, bigger, more 
uplifting. He has, he says, been placed in the Roman and Early 
British Section—in his own words, “among my own people’. But 
of course you have read all about this yourselves in your Sunday 
papers. 
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THE POISONED CHALICE 


To the Editor of THe LonpoN MeERcuRY AND BOoOKMAN 


Sir,—What a compliment—that Dr. W. J. Lawrence should read one’s 
work so carefully! What discipline for future work to know that he may 
do so! On both counts, I thank him. 

He may be right about those ‘stoupes.’ But he must hit me harder— 
and I’m sure he could—before I turn to fight him; if only because, having 
spent far too long a time writing a book about Hamlet, which itself proved 
far too long when it was finished, I find myself for the while mentally 
incapable of reading either the play or anything written about it. Hamlet 
will have a close time from me for another year or so at least. But my 
point was, if I remember right—and I fear I thought it too plain for 


poisoner already, he would never dream of sending him the cup with- 
out ostentatiously tasting its contents first. That surely is the ABC of 
the poisoner’s technique. But I may be wrong. 

It looks, however, by the larger space given him (but I am not, under 
the circumstances, jealous), as if Professor Dover Wilson were considered 
the greater sinner. I feel sure he is. He has, at any rate, written four 
volumes about Hamlet to my one. And as, even so, he did not deal with 
the First Quarto, he is possibly now writing a fifth. He may, therefore, 
still know something about the play. Then let him defend himself— 
if he can. I shall continue to fly the white flag, and to hope, of course, 
that Dr. Lawrence will crush him. 


Faithfully yours, 
HARLEY GRANVILLE-BARKER 
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EGYPT UNDER THE PHARAOHS 
Wood engraving by GEORGE BUDAY 
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THE THEATRE 


Lanp’s Enp. By F. L. Lucas. Westminster, 

No More Music. By Rosamond Lehmann. International ‘Theatre. 
DopswortH. Adapted by Sidney Howard. Palace. 

AWAKE AND SING. By Clifford Odets. Stage Society. 

TRIAL OF A JuDGE. By Stephen Spender. Group Theatre. 


THE lot of a professional critic would indeed be hard if he did not 
occasionally derive pleasure from a bad play. Land’s End cannot by any 
polite stretching of conscience be called a good play. Mr. F. L. Lucas 
makes his characters do so many things that are out of tune with the 
things they say and feel. The ageing wife with her lover, a man of 
imagination, her son, a half-baked Communist, and the daughter, a hard, 
virginal individualist, these are real people, and it is a great pleasure to 
hear them talk. But much of what distinguishes them from stage types 
has to be conceded to a madman who suddenly appears among them with 
the eloquently declared intention of dragging his unfaithful wife away 
from the demoralizing atmosphere of Cornwall to the comparatively 
civilized society of cannibals in Central Africa. The lover lets himself 
become involved in a duel with pistols and, having fired harmlessly high, 
is apparently about to be killed when his mistress shoots her husband 
dead. Which fantastic affair, after concealment of the body and its dis- 
covery, leaves the daughter to decide what she shall do to avenge the 
father to whom she was almost hysterically devoted. 

This story is well enough told, but the discussions which should 
illuminate it are on an altogether different plane; and these discussions, 
not the melodramatic thrills, are what interest us. It would not be sur- 
prising if the author’s reactions to his own play were the same as ours. 
Mr. Lucas seems to have put in the thrills for the sake of the theatre as 
he imagines it to be, showing the cloven hoof of the man of letters turned 
playwright as he wastes real people and shrewd, vigorous discussion upon 
a bad play. It was well acted—by Mr. Cecil Trouncer as the fantastic 
explorer who drops like a bomb upon Land’s End, by Miss Cathleen 
Nesbitt as the homicidal wife, by Mr. Alan Napier as that rare person 
on the stage, a writer of quick intelligence, and by Miss Mary Macowan 
as the troubled daughter whose troubles required and were given forth- 
right expression. 

Another bad play full of interesting talk and subtle psychological 
cross-lights was Miss Rosamond Lehmann’s No More Music, presented 
one Sunday night by the London International Theatre Club at the Duke 
of York’s. A bad play because it made its subject appear more suited to 
a novel, a suggestion reinforced by the powerlessness of the author to 
prevent the last act from drastically cooling the dramatic temperature. 
Miss Lehmann wanted to show how much damage may be done in passing 
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by a dilettante lover and with what serenity he will keep his way, pro- 
tected from life by an assured charm and the lack of any genuine feeling. 
All went well with the piece while the painter, dropping in with his 
delightful and adoring mistress upon a little private West Indian hotel, 
amused himself by airing the emotions of a lonely young girl whose 
repression distinguished her from the rest of the visitors. The more 
perfunctory his love-making, the more wonderful he appeared to the 
unhappy Hilda. Was he not willing to give up not only his mistress 
for her sake, but to give her up into the bargain, if the mood took him 
that way? And when he was tipsy and rhetorical, she felt that he was 
really speaking at last from the depths of a profoundly sympathetic 
mind. In that faith she leapt to death; an event which merely served 
to re-establish the painter and his mistress on their old happy-go-lucky 
footing. They passed on—to another island, perhaps to another Hilda, 
having revealed the invulnerability of an undeniably charming egotism. 
But the passing on, which would have made, one feels, an admirable 
last chapter, was a poor last act. 

I hesitate to call Dodsworth a bad play. It has all the air of being 
a very good one, but beyond its impressive display of luxurious hotel 
suites, a series of trivial anecdotes, and some fine glossy acting by Miss 
Gladys Cooper, Mr. Philip Merivale, and many others, there is nothing 
in it. Mr. Sidney Howard’s adaptation has omitted the mind of 
Dodsworth, and without it Europe makes no impact on Zenith U.S.A. 
That impact was the point of Mr. Sinclair Lewis’s novel; but this pro- 
duction goes out of its way to conceal the point by getting Dodsworth 
and Fran played as a typical Englishman and his wife. 

If Awake and Sing is not quite a good play, as the Stage Society’s 
production suggested it was not, it is a very interesting one and beyond 
doubt the work of a good dramatist. Mr. Clifford Odets knows what he 
believes and can work his beliefs effectively into the domestic conflicts 
of a crowded home, in this case the home of a discontented Jewish family 
living in the Bronx, or rather, as the title implies, “dwelling in the 
dust.”” The emancipation of the son from the false ideals of capitalism 
is a vivid study of character, but the concurrent rebellion of Ralph’s 
sister seems to leave much of her character unexplained, unless Mr. 
Odets is really seeking to hold up ruthlessness, however shoddy its 
manifestations, as a virtue. 

Mr. Stephen Spender’s poetic tragedy Trial of a Judge is reviewed 
elsewhere, and here it is only necessary to say that the Group Theatre's 
production showed the poem to be thoroughly stageworthy. The progress 
of the Fascist revolution is an exciting piece of story-telling, which is, 
however, transcended by the tragic force with which the Judge protests 
the rights of the human spirit against the tyranny of violence. The part 
is played with distinction by Mr. Godfrey Kenton. 

A. V. CooKMAN 
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ART—LA PEINTURE 
ANGLAISE 


La PEINTURE ANGLAISE (18th and igth centuries). Louvre. March-May. 
CHRISTOPHER Woop. New Burlington Galleries. March 3-April 2. 


THE Exhibition of British Art in Paris is less gay and exhilarating than 
the similar collection at Amsterdam two years ago. It is a little over- 
weighted by the magnificence of the newly reconstructed Salle La Caze 
and the adjoining room at the Louvre in which its main section is placed, 
and it has been deliberately selected to show that English Art can hold 
its own on a severe and ambitious level. Certainly, it is anything but 
the galaxy of superficially painted pretty women in large hats, to which 
Continental opinion generally limits English art. Paris is said to lament 
bitterly the total exclusion of Lady Hamilton. None the less, the first 
and strongest impression made on the visitor is one of brightness and 
sustained freshness. Ignoring historical sequence, the door opens on a 
group of Turners, most of them being the gaily coloured sketches from 
the Tate Gallery of which the principal is the radiant, but still restrained, 
“Evening Star.’’ Immediately from these the eye passes to Constable in 
misty blue, with the comparative greenery of his smaller studies. Subse- 
quent bays hold the bulk of the collection from Hogarth to Etty, includ- 
ing an almost obligatory group of sporting pictures; but the room ends 
with the vivid note of Hogarth’s “Shrimp Girl,” displayed upon a special 
background. Most of the larger portraits are in the high room adjoining, 
where they look solid and dignified. It is, however, not only because his 
Arch-Duke from Windsor has alone found an entirely suitable decora- 
tive setting over the monumental fireplace in the Salle La Caze that 
the honours seem to rest for once with Lawrence. With his sparkling 
brilliance he seems here to have found his true spiritual home. 
Upstairs in the completely different setting of comparatively small 
rooms, top lighting, and light walls, a group of Pre-Raphaelites puzzle 
the Frenchman with a detail which is no longer impressive, a violence 
of colour which is too much broken to be exciting, and, above all, a 
flatness which is neither decorative nor monumental. Since Millais’s 
“Order of Release” was praised by Delacroix precisely for the genuine- 
ness of its sentiment and the aptness of its representation, one can 
scarcely attribute to the literary character of these pictures the failure 
of their appeal to his countrymen. That picture, however, must have 
appeared too trite and perhaps too little Pre-Raphaelite for inclusion, 
and Madox Brown’s “The Last of England” which, at any rate to English 
eyes, is genuine and poignant in sentiment, is dwarfed beside Hunt’s 
“Two Gentlemen of Verona” with its similar but more virulent colour- 
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ing and its Teutonic staginess and banality of composition. A strong 
group of Blakes in the same room, and the water-colours and drawings 
in another, present on a small scale and in a lighter medium the 
imaginative and adventurous character of the English genius far more 
successfully than the larger pictures downstairs. Turner is to some 
extent an exception. Gainsborough, however, is ethereal and feathery 
without the artificiality of the larger oil sketches below, a homogeneous 
group of Yorkshire Cotmans combine fresh broad colouring with space 
and composition, and Girtin exhibits the simple and direct outlook on 
nature which Constable later carried into his oils. 

The moderns in the central room on the upper floor are confined to 
a handful of the more or less recently deceased, and to Steer, John, and 
Sickert who have happily attained the position of classics while still alive. 
Of these, Steer is the most satisfactorily represented. The period between 
him and the Pre-Raphaelites is bridged with a large portrait group by 
Millais, and two vast MacTaggarts which impress for a moment with 
their cool emptiness, until they are recognized as stages ready-set for the 
bright creations of Russell Flint. They exhibit, however, as does Steer 
to a greater extent, the broad handling and flowing touch which were 
regarded as the characteristics of English painting by the opponents of 
Ruskin and the Pre-Raphaelites, if they do not make manifest the rich- 
ness of colour which Haydon, at an earlier date, upheld as the truly 
English quality in opposition to the brick-dust and Gothic which he 
found prevailing in France. ‘These are the qualities which characterize 
the collection in the main room below; although, even there, more 
than a trace can be found of the fondness for detail and precision 
which make the miniatures not the least important feature of the Exhi- 
bition, and became again predominant in the nineteenth century and 
the Pre-Raphaelites. | 

The Exhibition is not historical in the sense of illustrating the whole 
course of British Art, but the visitor, in common with the Prefaces to 
the Catalogue, cannot fail to dwell upon the various points of contact 
which it exhibits between French and English Art. The inclusion of 
some of the more recent pictures with their obvious and direct echoes 
of the French is a superfluous compliment. A continuation of this side 
of the story is afforded by the memorial exhibition of Christopher Wood 
at the New Burlington Galleries. His restless mind furnishes an epitome 
of nearly all the excitements which have spread from Paris to England 
and over the whole world since the War, and though Mr. Eric Newton, 
in an excellent preface to the handsome catalogue, says that Wood 
succeeded in ‘‘finding himself” in the last two years of his brief life, they 
seem to have diverted him from fulfilling the promise contained in his 
early portrait of Gandarillas. 

PAUL OPPE 
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MUSIC 


ON February 16 Sir Adrian Boult conducted at Queen’s Hall a 
programme which included Schumann’s hitherto unpublished Violin 
Concerto in D minor. Miss Jelly d’Aranyi, who played the solo part, was 
convinced that she had been instructed by the spirit of Schumann to 
have this work performed: and her interpretation was correspondingly 
scrupulous and sincere. As level-headed yet charitable an estimate of 
the concerto as any man could wish for was provided by Joachim, in 
a letter to Andreas Moser, dated August 5, 1898: “It is, alas, the fact 
that a certain exhaustion is evident, though his spiritual energy is still 
struggling to conquer. Some parts (how could it be otherwise?) bear 
witness to the profundity of his creative genius, but their contrast with 
the work as a whole is all the more saddening.” Joachim and Clara 
Schumann, the two people who stood nearest to Schumann in his life- 
time and were most jealous for his honour after his death, decided 
against publication; and Schumann’s one surviving daughter, Frl. 
Eugenie Schumann, has recently protested in a letter to The Times 
against the direct flouting of their wishes. Whether the concerto is 
performed once or twice is comparatively unimportant; it can never be 
held to be representative of the composer (and so his reputation is 
undamaged), nor will it remain in the violinist’s repertory (and it is 
therefore likely to be forgotten by all but students and historians). Miss 
d’Aranyi played the solo part with such feeling and sympathy that she 
received a personal ovation at the end of the concerto; but in the work 
itself it was impossible not to find all the evidence of failing powers— 
muddled and repetitive thinking, incoherence and clumsiness of state- 
ment, side by side with short passages of the old Schumannesque strength 
or tenderness. 

Sibelius’s Second Symphony, which was played at this concert, is in 
every way the antithesis of Schumann’s Concerto. Sibelius was 37 when 
he wrote it, and the whole work breathes strength and vigour, a con- 
sciousness of the end in view and a confidence of achieving it. The 
orchestration is more highly coloured in this than in some of the later 
symphonies; and there are unmistakable echoes of ‘Tchaikovsky (particu- 
larly in the first movement), in certain poignant phrases which are only 
saved from sentimentality by the tonic and austere atmosphere of the 
movement as a whole, and by the composer’s attitude of aloofness which 
is one of the most noticeable characteristics of Sibelius’s music. Even 
the second movement, which seems to be the expression of a profoundly 
troubled, almost neurotic mood, remains as it were in the middle dis- 
tance and never overwhelms the listener with its strange obsessions, its 
bursts of anger; nor does the sombre tranquillity, with which these haunt- 
ing visions and outbursts alternate, suggest a personal satisfaction, but 
rather the bleak undisturbedness of some northern landscape. The 
Scherzo carries all before it in a gigantic rush of wind sweeping over 


the orchestra, moodless and colourless, only interrupted twice by a lyrical 
moment, so tender and sweet, yet so disembodied and inhuman, that 
one turns to nature to find some descriptive image for it. The last 
movement is solemn, almost festal, and here Sibelius shows the full 
extent of his lion-strength, tremendous again in its aloofness, and leaving 
the impression less of a work of art than of some vast natural object. 
Without searching for a detailed programme, it is difficult not to feel 
that the inspiration of the whole symphony lies in some natural land- 
scape, some tremendous procession of the seasons, or the worship of the 
inanimate forces of sun, wind, and rain. 

On February 21 and 22, Georg Széll conducted the last but one of 
the Courtauld-Sargent Concerts. Mozart’s E flat major symphony (K. 543) 
was given a clear-cut and adequate performance, which exposed more 
of the infinite talent of the composer than of his genius. Adolf Busch 
played Dvorak’s Violin Concerto in A minor (op. 53) with rather more 
display of energy than the music seemed to warrant. It is an excellent 
work of the second class, pleasing to listen to, without pretentions to 
profundity; and Dr. Széll conducted with just the right admixture of 
seriousness and light-heartedness. 

The main performance of the evening was that of Schumann’s 
Second Symphony. The C major symphony was written when Schumann 
was 35, almost the same age as Sibelius when he wrote his Second 
Symphony; and in both works there is the same energy and masterful- 
ness, the same certainty of touch and self-confidence in both composers; 
only Schumann has not Sibelius’s gift for a large canvas. His grand ideas 
tend to be platitudes and he is not inventive enough to save large-scale 
movements from monotony. After the very beautiful opening of the first 
movement, for instance, the Allegro soon becomes rhythmically mono- 
tonous, there is little or no delicate variation in orchestral colour and 
force, so that a potentially fine movement is apt to degenerate into an 
unrelieved blare. 

The Scherzo, with its two trios, is magnified chamber music certainly; 
but it shows one of the most captivating sides of Schumann, the childlike 
ability. to blend laughter with seriousness, a fundamental innocence and 
freshness which he shares with few but Mozart. The slow movement is 
the most beautiful of all. In form it is a free variation on a single theme 
—wistful without coquetry, sensuous without lusciousness, and with a 
breadth of plan and a simple dignity which make one feel that Mozart 
might have written such a movement if he had lived to old age. After 
this the straightforward march-rhythm of the last movement, with its 
banal modulations and lack of all variety, is a sad anti-climax. It 1s 
interesting to see how many of Schumann’s worst traits in symphonic 
writing were inherited by Brahms and how the similarity between the 
two was almost invariably a similarity in weakness. There is no hint 
of Brahms in the Scherzo or slow movement of this symphony; but the 
weaker moments of these first and fourth movements were repeated 
again and again in his symphonies. MAarTIN COOPER 
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FILMS 


SNow WHITE AND THE SEVEN DwarFs. American. 
In Otp Cuicaco. American. 

VESSEL OF WrRaTH. British. 

Nina Petrovna. French. 


SUPPOSE that someone who had never seen a film cartoon were taken 
to Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs. Would he believe that these 
smoothly moving coloured scenes and figures were derived from more 
than two million drawings, and that 570 artists had worked to make 
them? What is most extraordinary, perhaps, is that this vast co-operative 
enterprise, having passed through a variety of complicated mechanical 
processes, still bears unmistakably the stamp of a single creative mind. 
However, Disney’s mind is not all of one piece, and his first feature-length 
production emphasizes equally his gifts and his limitations. When Snow 
White, abandoned in the forest, wakes in the early morning with a crowd 
of animals watching her shyly, until they lose their fear and lead her to 
the shelter of the dwarfs’ empty house, and when they help her to clean 
and polish it while the dwarfs are away all day working in their mine 
—then Disney creates a real fairyland. These squirrels and birds, rabbits 
and deer, and the persevering old tortoise, are not quite ordinary animals, 
but neither are they humanized; they are rather set free to reveal some- 
thing quintessential in their own natures, as though they were still 
the companions in paradise of unfallen man. Disney knows his animals 
through a curious and rare gift of instinctive sympathy, but all he seems 
to know about his human characters he might have learnt from a pretty 
magazine. Snow White and the Prince are cardboard cut-outs; the wicked 
stepmother is much better, particularly after she changes herself, in a 
scene rich with the swirling colour of black magical spells, into a skinny 
old witch—but even she is conventional beside the enchanted surprises 
of the wild forest. The dwarfs, too, though cleverly characterized, are 
too fatly comic and ugly, with their bulbous red noses; they belong to 
the realm of pantomime far more than to the realm of mother earth. 
And to an overlong exploitation of their antics Disney sacrifices part of 
the story, as the Brothers Grimm wrote it; the stepmother visits Snow 
White in the dwarfs’ house only once, with a poisoned apple, not three 
times, failing first with the stay-laces and again with the poisoned comb, 
as the rhythmical style of a true fairy-tale demands. A small point, per- 
haps, but it shows what Disney has set out to do: where his poetry ends 
and his popular entertainment begins. Yet this film is a very remark- 
able achievement; in its best moments, and even apart from its animal 
delights, it brings off some fascinating effects of fresh colour and boldly 
simplified design. The difficult problem of how to introduce human 
figures into this world of fable and fantasy is not solved and may not 
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be fully soluble, but Disney’s work on this larger scale makes one feel 
more strongly than ever how many resources of film technique are still 
waiting to be explored by artists who will use them for making imagina- 
tions visible—as Disney does by his own specialized methods—and not 
merely for recording a parade of external facts. 

This is one reason why I am not much stirred to excitement by news 
that Hollywood has scaled fresh heights of breath-taking realism. We 
know that American producers are extremely skilful in staging hurri- 
canes, fires, earthquakes, and other natural calamities, employing so many 
million tons of earth, gallons of water, blasts of air, etc. Could we not 
now agree that whatever nature does, Hollywood can do a little better? 
Then there might be more chance for serious work to start where nature 
leaves off. However, In Old Chicago, though it winds up with a grand- 
scale reproduction of the great Chicago fire of 1870, is a much better film 
than most productions of the cataclysmic school. It has a lively story about 
Chicago politics, amusing reproductions of old-time saloons and songs and 
drawing-room furniture, and good performances by Tyrone Power, Alice 
Faye, and Alice Brady, who turns from her chattering society hostesses 
to portray with great versatility an indomitable Irish widow. But Mr. 
Hays, guardian of Hollywood morality, seems to have allowed Tyrone 
Power, as Dion O’Leary, the smiling young racketeer, a surprisingly easy 
time of it, for he escapes the fire and marries his beautiful singer, while 
his brother Jack, the upright mayor, is crushed under a cataract of falling 
masonry. However, a secondary villain, Gil Warren the saloon-keeper, 
having been several times double-crossed by the enterprising Dion, is 
assigned a peculiarly nasty end under the hooves of a herd of fire- 
maddened steers, loose from the stockyards, so perhaps this helps somehow 
to keep morality level. 

Charles Laughton’s new film, Vessel of Wrath, adapted from Somerset 
Maugham’s ironical tale of a beachcomber converted to respectability 
by contact with a missionary’s puritanical sister in the Dutch East Indies, 
has touches of originality—an intelligently individual quality—rare in 
American productions, and Laughton himself is richly entertaining as 
Ginger Ted, but the story hesitates, slips from one key into another, lacks 
that driving conviction which would have saved it from seeming too 
leisurely and too long. And there are rather too many elegant decorations 
woven into Nina Petrovna, a French picture about Viennese society in 
1900, and a young officer (Fernand Gravey) who falls fatally in love with 
his colonel’s mistress. The intensity needed for this emotional drama is 
achieved only for a short time at the end, but it is refreshing, neverthe- 
less, to escape from fires and hurricanes into an atmosphere of pretty 
clothes and fine manners; and in Isa Miranda the film introduces a new 
star of exceptional promise. In face, voice, and manner she is astonishingly 
suggestive of Marlene Dietrich—but the Dietrich of Blue Angel days, 
whom Hollywood by now has so nearly refined away. 

CHARLES Davy 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES 


AS I write these notes the first portion of the Mortimer L. Schiff Library 
is still unsold, but before they appear in print the sale will be over. 
It contains, in particular, some astonishingly fine bindings, especially 
French examples of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. Notable 
among them is one in citron morocco, inlaid with other colours to 
form a highly detailed Chinese garden scene, complete with pagoda, 
philosopher, fruit-laden tree, animals, and so forth. It is signed ‘““Monnier 
fecit” and is described by the auctioneers as “the most elaborate and 
most important inlaid morocco binding produced in the eighteenth 
century.” Certainly it is a remarkable thing, though, personally, I prefer 
a less ornate style and get much more pleasure out of some of the green 
morocco bindings by Derome le jeune—to mention something more or 
less comparable from the same sale. In them one sees, what is to my way 
of thinking the greatest part of the binder’s art, a restraint and balance 
in the use of tooling and a nice appreciation of the untooled portions 
of the leather. The subject of binding having been brought vividly to 
my mind by the imminence of the Schiff sale, I have lately spent some 
hours looking at the collections of fine book-bindings at both the British 
Museum and the Victoria and Albert. In the former institution there 
is, at present, a magnificent display of English bindings which I would 


urge anyone who can to visit. 
* * * 


The British Museum’s newly constructed room, which is to be devoted 
entirely to the display of Biblical documents, was opened to the public 
on March 24, a private view, at which the Archbishop of Canterbury 
spoke, having been held on the previous day. The Bible Room’s first 
exhibition is one celebrating the four-hundredth anniversary of Thomas 
Cromwell’s order, issued in 1538, that the English Bible should be placed 


in all parish churches. 
* * * 


Several good booksellers’ catalogues have been issued recently. A fine 
copy of the first edition of Milton’s Lycidas is not a thing one often sees 
listed, but there is one—price £975—in Messrs. C. J. Sawyer’s Catalogue 
142, which contains also first editions by Fielding and Goldsmith. 
Messrs. Quaritch have issued a carefully annotated catalogue (number 
546) entirely devoted to the eighteenth century. In this there is a good 
series of works by Swift, including a first edition of Gulliver for £125. 
From Messrs. Maggs comes the fourth part of a Bibliotheca Nautica, 
which contains not only books about the sea, but a number of ancient 
astronomical instruments. Finally, I must note that Messrs. Kyrle 
Fletcher have produced a small list entirely devoted to Sir Henry Irving. 


I. A. WILLIAMS 
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NEW LITERATURE 


E. M. FORSTER 
By Sean O’Faolain 


THE WRITINGS OF E. M. FOR- 
STER. By Rose Macaulay. Hogarth 
Press.-7s. 6d. 

Miss Macaulay’s book, if I may be per- 

mitted a personal note, has given me the 

greatest pleasure and a very bad time. 

In spite of every effort I found myself 

closing it in a fidgety mood, foreseeing 

a review which would probably show 

some querulousness at least about a book 

which did give me very great pleasure, 
and for which I should be nothing but 
grateful. I was, in short, suffering the 
annoyance of the man who foresees that 
he is going to be put in the wrong. 
The trouble is that Miss Macaulay has 
written a most solemn book about a 
rather solemn man, with erudition, faci- 
lity, a sense of proportion—generally 
speaking (enter the querulous note)— 
but without a note of irony, and I cannot 
really believe an adequate degree of de- 
tachment. I see this lack of detachment 
in the urbanity with which she has taken 

Mr. Forster’s major doxies and minor 

follies—sitting as sedately at the royal 

feet as if she were Prince Albert before 

Queen Victoria. Never once does she lose 

her temper, never once pull the royal leg, 

and because she does not smile I have 
to growl; and the more I growl the more 

will she smile, until I must end as a 

vulgar fellow guilty of lése majesté. It is 

most unfair. 
Yet have I not some reason to growl? 

Here is Miss Macaulay’s comment on 

The Longest Room: 


The thing you may see, with luck, up 
there is Reality: and it is this vision of 
Reality, this passionate antithesis between 
the real and the unreal, the true and the 
false, being and non-being, that gives the 
whole body of E. M. Forster’s work, in 
whatever genre, its unity. 


“Up there,” I record with malice, as 
I blushed to discover, is Cambridge Uni- 
versity—the home of Reality, being as 
against non-being, truth as against false- 
hood. Surely so Sayersian an exaggera- 
tion of sentiment must evoke from most 
readers, and rightly—‘‘Poppycock!” Or, 
again, when the Mrs. Moore of A Passage 
to India felt that 


too much fuss, in particular, has been made 
over marriage : centuries of carnal embrace- 
ment, yet man is no nearer to understanding 
man. 


will it be credited that Miss Macaulay, 
our Miss Macaulay, sedately remarks: 
“We feel that Mr. Forster has advanced 
to her view of the affair.” Centuries of 
carnal embracement. And not a twinkle! 
Instead—“ advanced ’—‘‘the affair.” I 
could multiply these examples. They 
made me feel such an outsider. 

It is true that Mr. Forster is concerned 
about ideas. Every novelist is. Ideas be- 
come themes, and themes give excite- 
ment, and suggest form. All Mr. Forster’s 
novels, as Miss Macaulay amply illus- 
trates, do enclose a pattern which com- 
municates the implicit theme. So far, 
good. But do we have to spoil the plea- 
sure of, let us say, that perfect novel—to 
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my mind Mr. Forster’s best—Howard’s 
End, so frolic, so irresponsible, so like a 
teasing girl, so objective, so impartial, 
so sweet-minded, and yet so passionate 
and eager, by directing, as it were, one 
eye all the time to the “message”? (Miss 
Macaulay defines the “message” of each 
novel.) It is, on the contrary, surely his 
best novel, if best, because the pattern 
barely shows its nose-tip: whereas the 
next novel, A Passage to India, although 
a beautiful piece of work, is disturbed by 
a progressive broodiness of mind away 
from impartiality and objectivity; the so- 
charmingly pointless irony of Howard’s 
End has become so pointed, so angry, so 
ulterior, that the Wilcoxes of the earlier 
novel have become a class to be scarified. 
We were all delighted to see the wretches 
well trounced, but, enfin, novelists are 
literature, and politicians are journalists, 
and on the whole would it not have been 
better for Mr. Forster if there and else- 
where Miss Macaulay had gently chiv- 
vied him back to his muttons. She en- 
courages this anti-doxy individualist in 
his own doxies, until the final chapter, 
as she seems at one point to become 
aware with a tremor, reads like an essay, 
not on a novelist but on a politician. 

I suppose the temptation is the old 
temptation—the lure of what is not at 
all “Reality” but often looks like it (the 
stuffed apple), to wit, The League of 
Nations, and Notes by the Way, and the 
International Writers Congress at Paris, 
and the P.E.N. Club, and Parliament, 
and controversy about the Indian Con- 
stitution—the things that give writers a 
fallacious sense of being in the swim, 
part of the herd, alive; those ephemera, 
and almost always, at bottom, dishonest 
ephemera that are the enemy of every 
man of talent. And there was another 
obvious temptation: for, after all, Mr. 
Forster’s one weakness is that he is a 
man with a rather exclusive philosophy, 
faintly precious, definitely Epicurean— 
noble and passionate, indeed, like all 
genuine Epicureans, and he is inclined to 
be “agin’ the Government”, and he has 
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never got free of King’s and Greek litera- 
ture and Victorian intellectualism, and 
he is a Liberal—which means a Conser- 
vative who cannot make up his mind— 
and is given to hand-washing. (His pre- 
sence at the International Writers’ Con- 
gress was such a typical Liberal compro- 
mise—allowing himself to be advertised 
by the Reds and making a noble speech 
in which he dissociated himself from 
everybody; which is of a kind with his 
comment on the early Eliot—‘‘What, in 
that world of gigantic horror, was toler- 
able except the slighter gestures of dis- 
sent?”’) It is an old lure, and if even so 
fine a critic as Miss Macaulay and so 
rare a novelist as Mr. Forster can fall 
for yitseies 

But that is the point. I do not think 
the essential Forster does fall for it. 
(Though the silence since A Passage to 
India is disturbing.) He has, indeed, 
these ideas, these themes, these passion: 
ate hates and loyalties, but can they not 
be regarded as the springboard from 
which he launches himself free—thing: 
left behind when the genius of the novel 
ist gets to work? They give him an intel 
lectual position. They define his norm 
They have no intrinsic value—a dozer 
other writers have a dozen other alterna 
tives. They often betray him into follies 
for he is far from being a profounc 
thinker. It was my only regret in read 
ing Miss Macaulay’s study that she dic 
not feel about them in some such wa’ 
as this, for she would then have beet 
free to make hay of them if she chose 
She would have saved herself som 
follies, and one or two impertinence 
—as when to defend Mr. Forster’ 
absolute individualism she approves o 
his sharp dislike for Mr. Chesterton t 
the point of equating Catholicism wit 
Totalitarianism. 

There—I knew I should becom 
querulous. And that, over a book s 
full of eagerness and goodness and pe: 
sonal charm, makes me seem gracele: 
and grateless; being (I hope) neither, 
am—as I foresaw—put in the wrong. . . 
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SOUTH AFRICA AND EMPIRE 
By the Marquess of Lothian 


OUTLANDERS: A STUDY OF IM- 
PERIAL EXPANSION IN SOUTH 
AFRICA. 1877-1902. By C. E. Vulli- 
amy. Cape. 12s. 6d. 

The modern age has produced a new 

type of historian, who may be called the 

journalist-historian. He views history 
from the standpoint of the reporter, 
revelling in “human interest,” private 
lives, the dramatic side of the Stock 

Exchange, politics and war, but always 

concerned more with surface events and 

personalities than with the grinding 
inexorable forces below. Mr. Walter 

Millis, who wrote a book very popular 

in the United States a few years ago 

called The Road to War, is one of these. 

His book purported to show that the 

United States was cajoled and man- 

ceuvred into the Great War by clever 

foreign propagandists and American 
financial and industrial interests rather 
than by the profound issues which were 
the subject-matter of President Wilson’s 
speeches and which have more recently 
become the theme of the speeches of 

President Roosevelt and Mr. Secretary 

Hull. Mr. Vulliamy has written the 

history of the relation between South 

Africa and England in the last quarter 

of the Victorian age in a somewhat 

similar way. 

Outlanders describes vividly and well 
the drama of that eventful age as it 
would appear to a good daily journalist. 
He has rummaged, and rummaged suc- 
cessfully, through the newspapers of the 
period and in the memoirs, pamphlets, 
reviews and biographies it produced. As 
a result he has written a brilliant impres- 
sionist sketch, full of tart sayings, profuse 
in its adjectives, spicy, racy, frank and 
honest according to the author’s lights. 
His descriptions of battles, like Majuba, 
the Tugela, Spion Kop and so on and 
of their muddle and confusion, heroism 

N 


and tragedy are admirable. His pictures, 
too, of the seamy side of the age of 
capitalist expansion and of Victorian 
Imperialism is largely true, so far as it 
goes, and is a record which it is good 
that such Englishmen as are still steeped 
in the romance of Empire as depicted 
by Kipling and of the heroic age of the 
“Empire builders,” should read and in- 
wardly digest. Mr. Vulliamy spares not 
the follies, the crimes, the dishonesties, 
the incompetence of the time. 

Nor does he take sides in the conflict 
between Briton and Boer. If he depicts 
the restless thirst of the Uitlanders for 
diamonds and gold, the ineptitude and 
gangsterdom which led to the Jameson 
Raid and some of the unsavoury chap- 
ters of early Rhodesian history he is at 
no pains to paint the Transvaal Dutch 
as a band of heroic and godly farmers 
rightly struggling to be free. They also 
were imperialists—especially towards the 
natives—but of a reactionary rather than 
an expansionist breed. 

The real defect of the book is that Mr. 
Vulliamy never seems to grasp the full 
significance of the world-wide conflicts 
which underlay the events he reports. 
South Africa is by far the most interest- 
ing of the Dominions because it has been 
the scene of three “irrepressible” con- 
flicts. The first was the struggle between 
the ruthless Bantu invader, representing 
the old barbarism of Africa, thrusting 
south only to meet the white pastor- 
alist invader from the south, possessed 
of irresistibly superior arms. Chaka, the 
most formidable leader and organizer 
of the Bantu, is said to have killed 
1,000,000 people and Lobengula for all 
his dignity was of the same stock and 
method. The second conflict was be- 
tween the industrial and financial capi- 
talism of the age and the patriarchal 
land and agricultural system of the Boer 
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and the tribal economy of the native. 
Though we may hope to improve on 
this phase of the industrial revolution 
in future, it was, as Karl Marx declared, 
an inevitable stage in the evolution of 
economic society. 

The third was the conflict between 
British and Dutch, which arose directly 
out of the creation of two independent 
sovereignties in the North following the 
compulsory emancipation of the slaves 
with inadequate compensation and the 
great march of the Voortrekkers. If 
Carnarvon had succeeded in maintain- 
ing the sovereignty of the Queen, and 
if Froude and Frere had succeeded in 
bringing about a federation—and Mr. 
Vulliamy shows how nearly the first suc- 
ceeded—there would have been no war, 
and the history of South Africa would 
have been entirely different. For it was 
the polarization of every other conflict 
round the Dutch sovereignties in the 
North and the British sovereignty in the 
South, dramatized and intensified by the 
rugged, resistant personality of Kruger 
on the one side and the dynamic per- 
sonality of Rhodes and the grim deter- 
mination of Milner that South Africa 
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should not be driven out of the Empire | 
on the other, which left no road to South 
African union and to the creation of a 
Government which could contro] the 
sub-continent, save war. 

These conflicts and the individuals 
which they threw to the surface, in- 
separably related to the great world 
movements of the time, are the real 
theme of South African history in this 
period. Mr. Vulliamy, because he does 
not see this aspect of the picture except 
very dimly, regards the period as a 
chapter of rather sordid intrigue be- 
tween capitalists like Rhodes and the 
Uitlanders, patriarchal reactionaries like 
Kruger, “slick” imperialists like Cham- 
berlain and Jameson, and extraordin- 
arily incompetent diplomatists and 
soldiers like Hercules Robinson and 
Redvers Buller. That is to cheapen the 
moving drama of a country which some- 
one has called “‘a corner beacon of the 
world itself” and the personalities which 
strode about its stage. And because the 
issues which have already made history 
there are not yet played out, South Africa 
is likely in the future as in the past to 
produce strong and formidable men. 


A TALE OF A SWORD 
By Hugh TA. Fausset 


THE STOLEN SWORD: THE TALE 
OF AN UNBROKEN COVENANT. 
By L. P. Jacks. Methuen. 6s. 

On the face of it, Dr. Jacks’s new book 

may be read as a rather fantastic detective 

story about a sword said to have been 
wielded at Agincourt. In the first part of 
the narrative the son of the owner of this 
sword, who was a connoisseur of ancient 
fighting gear, tells how his father claimed 
that it had been used by an ancestor of 
his at the battle, how jealously he guarded 
and tended it, and how once a year, to 
celebrate the anniversary of Agincourt, 
he conducted a pantomime with it on the 
lawn in which he played the part of “St. 
George for England.” He also waged war 


upon Messrs. Rodright of Birmingham, 
the notorious producers of fake antiques, 
who won an action for libel against him, 
but whose credentials were shortly after- 
wards shaken by the fact that a sup- 
posedly ancient sword provided by them 
for a statue of Saint George in a village 
church in Durham was struck by light- 
ning and split down the middle. Shortly 
after his father’s death, however, the 
precious sword was stolen, and it was 
only twenty-five years later, on his return 
from China, that he found it again under 
circumstances as unexpected and melo- 
dramatic as could be desired. 

So ends the first part of the book. Part 
II carries on the story by introducing us 
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to its writer in his last days. In the inter- 
vening years he has successfully guarded 
the sword against repeated attempts to 
steal it, and has conceived it as his 
mission to carry it over the bridge of 
death and to see that it never passes 
into hands other than his. He has made 
elaborate arrangements to ensure this, 
but needs a reliable man to help to put 
them into effect. He finds him in Dr. 
Jacks, or rather the Dr. Jacks who claims 
under a mask of allegory to have written 
in this book some critical chapters of his 
autobiography, and who, wishing to learn 
Chinese, is recommended to a retired 
medical missionary living in a rather 
remote part of the country. This proves 
to be the Keeper of the Sword, who 
believes that his visitor has been sent by 
Heaven to fulfil the charge that Heaven 
has put upon him. Through what hazards 
he does this and how the sword finds 
a hiding-place deeper than the deepest 
pond in England, to remain there until 
the Trumpet sounds, completes a very 
exciting tale and one which is told with 
a directness and rapidity which any story- 
teller might envy. 

But clearly it is meant to be more 
than a story. Yet the inner meaning is 
so veiled that with the narrator one is 
driven at the end to confess that “there 
is much in this I do not understand.” 
The reader, however, is put on the track 
of the meaning in the opening paragraph, 
when Dr. Jacks, the philosopher not yet 
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absorbed into the story-teller, remarks 
how he was meditating one day on man’s 
inhumanity to man when he chanced “to 
hear an ecclesiastic solemnly arguing, 
with that aloofness from reality for which 
the ecclesiastical mind seems to have a 
turn, that a Christian might ‘lawfully 
draw his sword in a righteous cause.’” 
And he goes on to comment on the danger 
of stock phrases and to ask what part the 
sword, once the symbol of the Divine pro- 
tection, has played in the mass-massacres 
of modern war. In the light of this we 
can see why the Keeper of the Sword of 
Agincourt was so anxious that it should 
be dropped into a hundred fathoms of 
water where no human hand could ever 
reach it again, and why he was so passion- 
ately concerned to expose the falsity of 
the swords manufactured by Messrs. 
Rodright of Birmingham. 

But while the simpler elements of the 
symbology and its relevance to past and 
present events can be interpreted with 
some certainty, there are many startling 
incidents in the narrative at the inner 
meaning of which readers will be left 
guessing. Even the culminating act of the 
sword, the miraculous killing of the tiger 
which had mangled the woman, is a piece 
of symbolism which may be read in differ- 
ent ways. But a symbol which declared its 
meaning unequivocally would cease to be 
a symbol, and Dr. Jacks’s tale teases the 
imagination as happily as it feeds a taste 
for the sensational. 


SARAH GERTRUDE MILLIN 


By V. S. 


WHAT HATH A MAN? By Sarah 
Gertrude Millin. Chatto and Windus. 
8s. 6d. 

It is the general vice of the English novel 

to evade the intellectual; but it reflects, 

therein, the English attitude to life. The 
intellect we regard as something morbid, 
producing unreal, falsely black and white 
effects; and it must be confessed that if 
by a fluke we do produce a primarily in- 
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tellectual novelist he is not normally of 
the first rank. Our best lies elsewhere; 
yet how much better than our common 
ruck of amiable novelists is our occa- 
sional intelligent “sport.” Such a one is 
Mrs. Sarah Gertrude Millin. It is true 
that when you put her down, with Mr. 
Maugham, among their colleagues across 
the Channel, there is a heavy drop in 
stature. They both seem a pair of un- 
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happy, embittered, and isolated souls 
who are less remarkable for their brains 
than for not fitting in; but still, on our 
side, they are not a little striking. It is 
a pleasure to see the intellectual dissec- 
tion of moral types and issues done in 
English at all, and if in the following 
lines I pull the book to pieces, it is 
because Mrs. Millin has, so to speak, 
made it worth my while. 

What Hath a Man? is a character study 
of an Englishman of the educated class, 
who, hating both his parents, goes out to 
Africa on an impulse of idealism which 
has been aroused by a speech of Cecil 
Rhodes and becomes for the rest of his 
life a Government servant. From his 
childhood, when he lived as an only 
child with his elderly, cold, hard-headedly 
sceptical father and his younger dim 
mother, Henry Ormandy lives a scared, 
isolated life. He finds in the Roman 
Catholic Church a certain, but far from 
complete, consolation—he is “a man who 
needs God’”’—but he takes a puritan con- 
science, or rather a tortured loneliness, 
with him into that faith, and also into 
his work as one of Rhodes’s Empire 
builders. Eventually bitter experience 
and introspection lead him to the con- 
clusion that pioneers are not men who 
are making something new, but men 
who are running away. He finds that 
his chastity—which drives one woman 
to suicide—his feeling that women are 
a soft, inferior race out to entrap him 
physically and spiritually, his sympathy 
for the natives which makes him pro- 
Boer, and his dislike of the sentimen- 
tality, brutality, and obtuseness of the 
British settlers, all in turn torture him 
and keep him apart. A bad marriage, 
ill-health, and the repetition in his rela- 
tionship with his son of the same father- 
son difficulty which he had had in his 
time, completes his life-story. Henry 
Ormandy is one of Charles Morgan’s 
prigs stripped naked. He has saved his 
soul, perhaps, but has lost the whole 
world. But was such a defeated, helpless, 
embittered soul worth saving? 
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In fitting him with a psychological 
strait-jacket, Mrs. Millin has seen that 
it is necessary to make Henry Ormandy 
come into contact with important issues. 
He comes across not only religion and sex 
but the building of a country. He remains 
essentially, however, a minor character, 
as he remained a minor official. He is one 
of those tall, good-looking, intelligent 
English types of the upper classes whose 
faces look clear and serene at first glance, 
but which soon reveal the inner panic and 
incapacity. He is the kind of Englishman 
D. H. Lawrence hated and, not unnatur- 
ally, Lawrence’s hatred gave considerably 
more life to such characters than the 
searching, tabulating fairness by which 
Mrs. Millin deals with Ormandy. Im- 
partiality, one of her characters observes, 
is not necessarily truthfulness (she is a 
veritable surgeon among the viscera of 
meaning), and the anatomy of Henry 
Ormandy is done only in one grey tone. 
His evident masochism is lightly treated, 
though it must surely have been night- 
marish. And what is stated to be austerity 
looks like meanness. 

It is the weakness of the intellectual 
dissection of character that it dwarfs and 
flattens the subject. All the people in this 
book receive the harder or fainter im- 
print of the same rubber stamp. Ormandy 
is not contradictory human nature, but 
a pattern all of a piece. Mrs. Millin is 
so identified with Henry Ormandy that 
she justifies his view of other people— 
women, for example—on every page. He 
says they are bitches, and bitches she 
makes them. This is monotonous as well 
as special pleading. She is merely raising 
frigid game for a frigid intelligence. It is 
a limited sport. Only twice, in fact, does 
she warm; once in the human and vivid 
portrait of Rhodes, and again when 
a German woman sets out to seduce 
Ormandy in Rome. For the rest she falls 
back upon irony and pity, and indeed 
she knows the halting, broken movements 
of these emotions as only the cruel writer 
can. Despite these severe limitations, her: 
is a striking book. : 
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RILKE 
By Edwin Muir 


RAINER MARIA RILKE: ASPECTS 
OF HIS MIND AND POETRY. Ed- 
ited by William Rose and G. Craig 
Houston. With an Introduction by 
Stefan Zweig. Sidgwick and Jackson. 
6s. 

This book falls into five parts: Dr. 

Zweig’s introduction, an interesting per- 

sonal impression; a section on Rilke’s 

letters by Mr. Craig Houston; an essay 
on his conception of death by Dr. Rose; 
and a commentary on the “Neue Ge- 
dichte” by Mr. C. M. Bowra and on the 

“Duineser Elegien” by Mr. E. L. Stahl. 
The thing which comes out most 

clearly from a reading of these essays is 

Rilke’s deep interest in two subjects: 

solitude and death. It runs through all 

his poetry and prose, including his 
letters, and one cannot help feeling that 
at bottom it was the same interest. “He 
came into contact with a large number 
of people,” says Dr. Zweig; “he travelled 
in many countries, but his defence was 
his complete modesty, an indescribable 
quietness and gentleness that enveloped 
him in an inviolable aura. In a railway 
carriage, in a restaurant, at a concert he 
would never have attracted attention.” 
He finally came to believe that the 
object of the human mind was to make 
the whole palpable world invisible, as 
he seems to have tried to make him- 
self. ‘““He refused to allow his photograph 
to appear in newspapers or periodicals. 

With inflexible resolution he preserved 

his privacy and did not stand out among 

other men, for he desired to observe and 
not to let himself be observed.” And in 

the “Duineser Elegien’” he achieved a 

conception of death which fits that diffi- 

cult condition: for the dead there ob- 
serve without being observed. It is the 
perfect solitude, from which one can see 
everything without being seen. 

Dr. Rose in his interesting essay traces 
this preoccupation back to Rilke’s child- 


hood. Rilke was born two months before 
his time and brought up for the first 
five years like a girl, playing with dolls, 
wearing his hair long, dressed in girl’s 
clothes, segregated from children of his 
own age. His mother, who must have 
been an extraordinary woman, made 
him kiss the nails in the figure on the 
crucifix, to impress upon him the physi- 
cal reality of Christ’s sufferings. Until he 
was sixteen he spent every All Souls’ Day 
in cemeteries, gazing at the gravestones 
of his relations and unknown people. 
In one of his early poems he wishes that 
he had been given a tiny coffin instead 
of a cradle. In his letters he frequently 
refers to his life in monastic terms. 

He married, says Dr. Rose, so that he 
might have more perfect solitude. He 
was terrified of big towns. He took no 
interest in the world around him, except 
for its literature and painting. At the 
same time he believed that he had been 
“sent out . to be among human 
beings, to see everything and reject 
nothing.” How he succeeded in this may 
be judged from Dr. Zweig’s introduction. 


“He could be quite unconstrained and 
talk in the most natural way, and I have 
more than once seen him in high spirits. 
Anything strident or coarse, however, was 
intolerable to him. He found a noisy per- 
son agonising and any importunate pestering 
by admirers was mirrored in the timid, 
startled expression that came into his face.” 
Was this acceptance or rejection? 

That with his upbringing, superim- 
posed on a sensibility capable of exqui- 
site enjoyments and tortures, he should 
long for solitude, or for a monastic life 
in which he could “die to the world” 
while contemplating it; and that he 
should finally consider death, the world 
of the invisible observer, as the fulfil- 
ment of life, is comprehensible and casts 
light on all his ideas, even those which 
seem most obscure or fantastic. 
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It is writers of this peculiarly retiring 
character who insist most passionately 
on affirming life; for it is a real ques- 
tion to them: Nietzsche is another ex- 
ample. As they do not themselves act 
on the world around them, or act on 
it as faintly as possible, it acquires for 
them a sort of inviolability which is a 
reflection of their own; therefore it must 
not be touched; it is sacred. So Rilke 
held that it was “a mistake to ask of 
art that it should ameliorate, educate, 
help—it does none of these, it praises.” 
But he found it hard to praise life un- 
less he was protected from it. The War 
put an end to the Duino Elegies, which 
were to be his supreme hymn of praise, 
and he had to retire to a castle in Swit- 
zerland for a while before he could 
“efface the effects of this interruption,” 
to use Mr. Stahl’s words. This interrup- 
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tion! We can accept war, or cancer, or 
cholera, as facts to be dealt with; but 
how can we affirm them? It is hard 
enough to affirm a dismal winter day. 
There is a sense in which we must accept 
everything. But when Rilke asks us to 
glory in suffering, he is really replying 
to a private problem of his own, and a 
problem caused by his estrangement 
from life. The effect of his upbringing 
is to be seen even in the Elegies, a great 
poem, perhaps (for they are one poem), 
but with an exaltation which for the 
most part merely astonishes us, without 
carrying us with it. 

Mr. Stahl’s essay on the Elegies is par- _ 
ticularly illuminating, and Mr. Bowra 
makes several acute observations on the 
“Neue Gedichte”. The book should 
be read by all who are interested in 
Rilke. 


MOZART 
By Martin Cooper 


MOZART: THE MAN AND HIS 
WORKS. By W. J. Turner. Gollancz. 
16s. 

“Philosophers have an unfortunate habit 

of letting an idea run away with them 

and, instead of checking their idea or 
theory by a scrupulous observation of 
the facts, they distort the facts to fit their 
beloved idea,” says the author of this 
book. “So Kierkegaard starts with several 

ideas at the beginning of his essay . . . 

and all his observations are made to 

illustrate these ideas.” It is hard not to 
feel that Mr. Turner falls under this 
same condemnation. 

A passionate admiration for Mozart’s 
music and the instinctive conviction that 
the character and creation of an artist 
are deeply and inextricably intertwined 
have led him to form an interpretation 
of Mozart’s character which is, I cannot 
help feeling, too simple. For him there 
is no mystery in Mozart except the in- 
soluble mystery of genius; and he seems 


to attribute the conventional feeling 
of something enigmatic, almost contra- 
dictory, in the relationship between 
Mozart’s personal character and that of 
his music to the undying futility, super- 
ficiality, and materialism of all critics, 
historians, and most practising musicians 
from 1760 to 1938. This is a profoundly 
arrogant and ungenerous, as well as a 
very unconvincing, supposition; and it 
does, in fact, vitiate a great deal of 
Mr. Turner’s book. His selections from 
Mozart’s letters, for instance, are ex- 
tremely tendentious, and it is difficult to 
feel that the arguments based on them 
can be said to be based on “‘a scrupulous 
observation of the facts.” As a scholar, 
Mr. Turner is inaccurate (the book 
pullulates with misspellings, a small but 
significant fact), hasty, and over-imagina- 
tive; but he is, I am sure, content to 
fail in a province for which, through- 
out the book, he expresses a complete 
contempt. 
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As a musician, as a man of feeling, 
and only secondarily a scholar and bio- 
grapher, his judgment of Mozart is 
magnificent and his seventeenth chapter 
(The Genius of Mozart) is worth all the 
others of the book. Here Mr. Turner 
shows an insight into the fundamental 
nature of this genius, for which the 
reader will be ready to forgive him all 
the crudities and inaccuracies of the 
foregoing “historical” chapters. He des- 
cribes most beautifully (pp. 320-21) the 
“infinitely protean” character of Mozart’s 
music, the quality which calls up the idea 
of water, as Beethoven’s music calls up 
the idea of fire; the immensity and uni- 
versality, the profundity and yet limpid- 
ity, of his genius; the combination of 
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“realism” with spirituality, melancholy 
with saint-like gaiety, intense complica- 
tion with childlike simplicity—all the 
conventional antitheses which have, in 
fact, made Mozart an enigma. 

Not all his readers will be content 
with Mr. Turner’s protestations of the 
absolute logicality and coherence of 
Mozart’s character; but no one can fail 
to be convinced by his summing-up, and 
many, like myself, will be grateful to 
him for this brilliant book, as pro- 
foundly persuasive in general as it is 
superficially irritating in detail, and will 
look forward to some more general study 
of the nature of genius and its relation- 
ship to talent, which Mr. Turner is so 
eminently fitted to write. 


THE TRAGEDY OF JUSTICE 
By Michael Roberts 


TRIAL OF A JUDGE. By Stephen 
Spender. Faber. 5s. 
This is the most considerable and most 
thoughtful piece of work that Stephen 
Spender has yet produced. It is a five- 
act tragedy, written for the most part 
in a kind of loose blank verse, and its 
explicit subject is the progress of a 
Fascist revolution and the downfall of 
a liberal-minded judge who at first 
condemns the brutalities of the Fascist 
murderers, then recants under political 
pressure. Finally the judge reasserts the 
reality of absolute justice in spite of 
the appeals of his wife and the states- 
man Hummeldorf, an exponent of self- 
interested expediency. The revolution 
succeeds, and the Judge finds himself a 
prisoner beside the Reds whom he had 
condemned at the same time as he 
pardoned the Fascist murderers. In the 
fourth act, when the Black Troop Leader 
demands not only that the Judge shall 
be condemned to death, but also that 
his name shall be recorded as a traitor 
in the history books, even Hummeldorf 
is nauseated, and enters the world of 


illusion and failure which is the prison 
that holds the Red prisoners and the 
condemned Judge. 

In a simple-minded narrative this 
would be the end of the play, but in 
this tragedy the main interest is not in 
the material fate of the Judge and the 
other prisoners, but in motives and the 
source of moral convictions. Is the Judge 
right in believing that there is such a 
thing as absolute right and wrong, or 
must we take the view of some of the 
Blacks and Reds who maintain that 
there is no justice except power? The 
faith of the imprisoned Reds is that 
their side is bound to win, and that 
they are necessary sacrifices. The Judge 
has no such faith, nor does he believe 
that subsequent history could ever affect 
the question of whether he was right 
or wrong. And so the climax is in 
the fifth act, in which these questions 
are discussed under the shadow of 
death. 

The temptation in a play dealing with 
such themes is to make the argument 
too abstract, and to make each character 
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nothing more than a puppet standing 
allegorically for one part of human 
nature. It is a temptation that Mr. 
Spender has not wholly resisted: the 
Judge’s wife, for example, a childless, 
bitter woman with a grudge against all 
youth and love, remains gawky and in- 
human; we are not moved to pity her 
or to sympathize with her as we sympa- 
thize with the Black Troop Leader or 
with the mother and the fiancée of the 
murdered Jew. But for the most part the 
characters are credible as human beings, 
the situations are genuinely dramatic, 
and the argument is poetically con- 
vincing and justly balanced. In his 
earlier poems, Mr. Spender leaned too 
heavily on simple humanitarianism, 
“the palpable and obvious love of man 
for man;” Vienna was a step forward 
in so far as it recognized that hate is 
as real and ineradicable as love. In 
this new work the religious and philo- 
sophical questions that underlie our 
political difficulties are seen still more 
clearly. It may seem that Mr. Spender 
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himself wavers between the view that all 
“absolute” justice must have an utterly 
disinterested religious basis, and the view 
that it can somehow rely on ultimate 
vindication in the course of history, as 
if it were a kind of long-sighted expedi- 
ency. The gentleness between the Judge 
and the Third Red seems to imply that 
Mr. Spender thinks that these two views 
are not irreconcilable. 

I do not think that Mr. Spender has 
solved this problem to his own satisfac- 
tion. When he does, perhaps he will 
find his own vision widened: there is 
a narrowness in this play that is not 
inevitable in tragedy; there is no comic 
relief, no whole-hearted lyrical outburst. 
And yet, somehow, under war and revo- 
lution, people do live out their indi- 
vidual joys and sorrows and contrive to 
laugh without malice. Mr. Spender has 
written an ambitious play, and I think 
a very good play, but his devotion to 
Reethoven and Rilke, which appears in 
these pages, shows that he cannot rest 
where he is. 


WORLD CONSCIENCE 


By Viscount 


THE WORLD’S DESIGN. By Salvador 
de Madariaga. Allen and Unwin. 
10s. 6d. 

Professor Madariaga occupies a position 

amongst the gods in international affairs. 

He is a true world citizen yet quite un- 

worldly. His attitude in action is that of 

a shepherd who tolerates but does not 

condone the deflections of his fellow 

beings from the right path. Although he 
does not fail to mention here and there 
in his new book the part he himself has 

played as a prominent League official, a 

reading of his book without knowledge 

of the man would not in itself make this 
detached attitude as a statesman plain. 

But there on high he stands, admired 

particularly by those of his colleagues 


Duncannon 


who have an academic, legal or even 
poetic turn of mind. Despite his exalted 
position and sometimes philosophical 
outlook, he does not refrain from enter- 
taining the reader. If his facility for the 
happy turn of phrase may sometimes 
make his style too verbose and journal- 
istic, his views are never tedious. In the 
present volume he comes nearer funda- 
mental truths because, despite its title, he 
has not been bound too rigidly by a pre- 
arranged design as was the case in his 
brilliant sketch, Englishmen, Frenchmen 
and Spaniards. But he has not entirely 
abandoned his delightful formality nor 
thereby made international problems less 
intelligible to the general reader. 

“The basis of the present work is that 
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a world community exists.” To Mada- 
riaga its interests must be put before 
national interests. But its existence and 
ideals must not be smothered by its 
Church, as any faith can be by over- 
elaborate institutions. This fear for the 
livelihood of the League is accentuated 
by the knowledge that since its founda- 
tion members have become not less but 
more nationalistic, and the evil results of 
this tendency lead Madariaga to believe 
that no one can love his own country 
who does not love all other countries 
as well. Such morality sustains his 
creed throughout. As a principle sym- 
bolizing the unified conscience of man- 
kind, if not as a society of States, the 
League is universal, for no State can 
publicly abjure its ethical principles. The 
United States does not; Mussolini, since 
Italy’s recent withdrawal, has said that 
doctrines directed towards collaboration 
and peace will not be abandoned; and 
Herr Hitler, according to Madariaga, 
“is trying hard to live down his abjura- 
tion”. 

Madariaga sets out to prove that, de- 
spite the superficial confidence of nations 
in their own sovereignty, many of the 
problems at present confronting the 
world have to a greater or less extent gone 
beyond the scope of national control. He 
proves this in relation to armaments, 
trade, labour questions, currency, raw 
materials and aviation. He goes further 
and says that the unity of mankind exists, 
because hybridation is possible and be- 
cause all men are guided by only two 
things—emotion and reason. World unity 
is a fact, and only a living sense of it is 
wanting. 

He puts the failure to disarm as the 
chief reason for the failure of the collec- 
tive system, and the question whether we 
are “for” or “against” sanctions appears 
to him purely academic. Sanctions were 
honestly tried (in itself remarkable) but 
were doomed to fail, for how, he asks, 
can we punish a limb of the world with- 
out punishing the whole body? 

The alternative solutions are not en- 
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couraging. The idea of a Four-Power pact 
is termed “hopelessly old-fashioned”, an 
effective international army quite im- 
practicable, and a policy of absolute paci- 
fism extremely dangerous if successful in 
any one country. After a comparison be- 
tween Marxism and Roman Catholicism 
—both seize power by the handiest means 
and secure a monopoly of education—the 
advisability of world revolution is also 
happily dismissed. 

Madariaga’s chief omission is that 
neither his “short term” nor “long term” 
plans lay sufficient emphasis on possi- 
bilities of economic co-operation. It is 
true that the book contains a proposal 
for the establishment of a World Bank 
with much the same objects as those 
put forward by Professor Jacks. But how, 
it may be asked, can it be set up to include 
States which wish to be thought “totali- 
tarian”’? In this respect, as in every other, 
he puts his trust almost blindly in Great 
Britain as a confirmed believer in the 
World Commonwealth. However, his 
praise of the Empire is not unmixed with 
true cynicism as to its effects. 


But, oh, the effects of this mighty tree 
rooted in England, twisting its knotted 
trunks and branches full of sap round con- 
tinents and seas, spreading its foliage over 
nearly the whole earth! Nations looked on 
and wondered. . . . And so, just as Don 
Quixote, his brain heated up by dint of 
reading of Amadis de Gaul and Palmerin 
of England, became a Knight-Errant, so 
Mussolini-Italy and Hitler-Germany, and 
Bushido-Japan, by dint of contemplating 
the might and majesty of the British Empire, 
have become Empires-Errant, and wander 
loose in the world, ready for adventures, 
eager to conquer shining helmets and islands 
to govern beyond the seas of dream. 


The poet Madariaga is an authority on 
world ethics but is at his best as the 
psycho-analyst of racial and national 
characteristics. He goes beyond the field 
which he is uniquely qualified to sur- 
vey; but he has provided a creed which 
should give us faith in the destiny of this 
planet. 
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THESE ARE THESE 
By Stevie Smith 


THOSE WERE THE DAYS. By Osbert 

Sitwell. Macmillan. 8s. 6d. 

The painstaking young girl, in the 
author’s flat scanning his own books 
upon the shelves, opens the conversa- 
tion with some naiveté. “Oh,” replies 
the author (he is a little cruel, but we 
can understand), ‘‘these are these and 
those are those.” This incident in one 
of Mr. Powell’s novels presents for me 
an abstract of all literary criticism. How 
admirable if we could leave it at that. 
And with a writer such as Mr. Sitwell, 
always so beautifully himself, it is per- 
haps unnecessary to proceed further. A 
new novel by this author, and the verdict 
upon expectation is unanimous: plus de 
tout cela de chez lui—a little arbitrary- 
frivolous perhaps, but not entirely 
divorced from truth. I would rather 
myself say (double-quoting from the 
text): Everything here is different and 
everything is the same. 

Those Were the Days is a very 
exciting funny tragic story. It is so 
funny that sometimes you laugh aloud. 
The Narkover preparatory school on 
Paters’ Match Day; that wily and vora- 
cious she-animal the cockney Contessa; 
Esor, her elusive nephew (so private in 
pursuit of fame, so public in contempt); 
the Mumpies and their friends, they are 
funny and they are tragic; malice points 
their histories a little perhaps, but it is 
not an annihilating malice, there is 
nothing of death about them at all, 
they survive and flourish; there is an 
elegant flourish altogether about this 
book that is very tonic indeed. 

The early chapters may fill younger 
readers with complacency; it is as if 
Mr. Sitwell, adopting the pratique of 
Mr. Sickert, had repainted in his own 
manner the period canvasses of Wells 
(Anne Veronica, The Wife of Sir Isaac 
Harman, Marriage) to make for their 
delight and mockery a picture of a 


world that, they tell themselves, has 
passed away. Complacency is short-lived. 
The War years, supposed to constitute | 
such a gulf, are bridged by the charac- | 
ters in this book, as by so many of our- | 
selves. We are very much what we were; — 
the eve of Sarajevo may prove too much | 
a shadow of 1938. Already we are not — 
comfortable to hear again in these — 
pages the high peculiar note of national | 
hysteria in time of war, however vividly | 
recorded. How vile we were, and are. Is 
the human race then never to be trusted 
round the corner where the hobby-horses 
of ideology neigh? Whether it is to be 
trusted or not, round the corner it goes, 
and we are fortunate at least to have 
here so keen an observer of its antics— 
observer only, or must events prove him 
a prophet? National honour, the Aryan 
myth, defence of oppressed minorities, 
the song is rather in our ears to-day, is 
it not? “For Gawd’s sake let us do some- 
thing.” Well, the Gawd-sakers are still 
with us, and certainly have not lost their 
tongues. 

Mr. Sitwell will father our troubles 
upon the Treaty of Versailles, and has 
some amusing things to say about the 
Nietzsche-Kaiser bogy-man of 1914. But 
this is not a book of opinion, it is 
a book of observation, narrative upon 
human idiosyncrasy, subtle in form and 
virile, not burking the truth of variety, 
nor lost, as many are, in its portrayal. 
And all here is held against the passage 
of time in a very individual way of 
writing; fascinating this, most rich and 
delicate, very strong. And this style is as 
it were the very light colour life land- 
scape of the picture, to focus our atten- 
tion upon the figures in the foreground, 
to give a stature and a radiance very 
special to them, so that we look, and 
look again, and are refreshed, and 
sad too that something has been 
completed. 
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THE CGOCKNEY 
By John Hayward 


COCKNEY PAST AND PRESENT. By 
William Matthews. Routledge. 10s. 6d. 
There is irony in the fact that while the 
B.B.C. has made it possible for almost 
every baby to be born within the 
sound of Bow Bells, the speech which 
identifies the Cockney is gradually being 
silenced. The process is not a new 
one, though broadcasting has undoubt- 
edly accelerated it. Thirty years ago 
the death-knell had already begun to 
boom. Dr. William Matthews records its 
melancholy note. ““The Cockney mode of 
speech, with its unpleasant twang,” runs 
the Report of the 1909 Conference on 
the Teaching of English in Elementary 
Schools, “is unworthy of being the speech 
of any person in the capital city of the 
Empire.” Since then, it would seem, the 
dim, unimaginative middle-class craving 
for uniformity has been, in speech as in 
everything else, increasingly satisfied. 

Dr. Matthews’s study of the Cockney’s 
dialect is therefore a timely book. It is 
surprising that it has not been written 
before. Or am J, perhaps, wrong in feel- 
ing surprised that his is the first history 
of its kind? After all, Cockney has been 
vilified and abused as vulgar for so long 
that it is not unnatural that it should 
have had few champions and no histo- 
rian. I do not wish to suggest that Dr. 
Matthews has written Cockney’s epitaph 
or signed its death warrant, or even writ- 
ten the last word on the subject. On the 
contrary, I hope that his book will stimu- 
late others to write and to study and that 
it will at least persuade a large number 
of people that Cockney has been and still 
is a valuable linguistic heritage. For it is 
an uncommonly lively, well-informed and 
amusing book. 

Its underlying purpose is to show how 
Cockney, a non-standard form of speech, 
denied the status of a dialect and unpro- 
tected by any Ancient Order of Cockneys 
at annual banquets, has both influenced 


and enriched accepted English speech. 
Let me warn the ordinary reader once 
again, though, that this is not a dull 
orthoepical treatise but a most entertain- 
ing discussion of the debt which even a 
B.B.C. announcer owes to ’Arrys and 
’Arriets past and present. One of the first 
things that Dr. Matthews confirms and 
illustrates with quotations is their ancient 
and honourable ancestry. He is able to 
prove, from a study of parish registers, 
of plays and pamphlets, and notably of 
Machyn’s curious Diary, that character- 
istic Cockney pronunciations were al- 
ready fixed three hundred years ago. 
Even then the common people of 
London said “‘chynes’” (chains), “frust” 
(thrust), “hanswered”, “alffe” (half), etc. 
By the eighteenth century the Cockney 
had become a comic, dialect character, 
both on the stage and in novels, and a 
literary convention was beginning to 
stylize his language and pronunciation. 

The curious consequences of this con- 
vention are discussed by Dr. Matthews in 
his study of Cockney in the following cen- 
tury—the grand siécle of Cockneydom. 
The literary gents, Dickens and “Punch” 
in particular, were content to conform to 
an artificial tradition of Cockney as they 
imagined she was spoke, unaware of the 
fact that the actual speech of the London 
Cockney was, both verbally and phonetic- 
ally, quite a different language. This dis- 
crepancy was due partly, as Bernard Shaw 
was later to point out, to a failure to study 
Cockney at first hand, as Mayhew tried to 
do in his great work on “London Labour 
and the London Poor” and partly to the 
difficulty of transcribing accurately, ac- 
cording to a scientific standard, the signi- 
ficant sounds of Cockney dialect. Cockney, 
incidentally, owes much to Shaw’s care- 
ful observations on its grammar and pro- 
nunciation. 

The lightest and liveliest of Dr. 
Matthews’s chapters is the one in which 
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he sketches the history of Cockney in the 
London Music Halls, with specimens of 
the songs our fathers loved. The most in- 
teresting, his chapter on Cockney slang 
and mannerisms. Here, of course, he has 
been able to draw on the researches of 
others, especially on Mr. Eric Partridge’s 
fascinating Dictionary; but it is to his 
credit that he has selected his examples 
with taste and discretion. It would have 
been all too easy to confuse the reader 
at this point by bombarding him with 
typical Cockneyisms. 

People approve or complain of the in- 
flux of Americanisms into the well of 
English. It is right, therefore, that Dr. 
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Matthews should remind us that words 
like “moll”, “swell”, “croak”, “racket” | 
are of long standing in the Cockney 
vocabulary. This, amongst other valu- 
able information he has collected, is 
enough to show that Cockney has given 
and is always giving its blood to nourish 
the whole body of spoken English. If Dr. 
Matthews’s book postpones by one day 
the abolition of Cockney and the triumph 
of the uniformists it will have achieved 
something. I hope that it will do much 
more to head off the pedagogues and 
report-writers and elementary school- 
teachers who wish to impose “an abso- 
lute standard of English”. 


A GREAT OUTLAW 
By J. L. Hammond 


CONFESSIONS OF AN ECONOMIC 
HERETIC. By J. A. Hobson. Allen 
and Unwin. 55. 


“T have sometimes felt regret that I was 
never able to pursue my economic studies in 
the quiet atmosphere of an academic life 
where I could have developed in a more 
orderly way my humanist theory, and tested 
it by lectures and discussions among serious- 
minded students. But I never had this 
opportunity. Though I spent most of my 
time in early middle life as a University 
Extension lecturer, I was never invited to 
apply for any Professorship in an English 
University. .. . Though I once allowed my 
name to be put forward for membership of 
the Political Economy Club, I heard no more 
of the proposal, and I have never written 
for the Economic Journal, though I have been 
for many years a member of the society. 
My exclusion from organised academic 
economics, has, therefore, been almost 
complete.” 


These few sentences in Mr. Hobson’s 
modest and attractive account of his 
adventures in a dangerous field will 
surely strike the attention of future 
generations. For the man whose exclu- 
sion from organized academic economics 


has been almost complete has had an 
influence on the economic thinking of 
his age to which few economists can 
pretend. And the secret of his influence 
has been precisely that independence 
for which he has paid in the lack of 
academic recognition. 

The man who challenges the orthodox 
explanations of his time runs himself a 
great risk of letting his theories cramp 
his own development. The unconven- 
tional thinker is apt, after untying the 
knots of tradition, to tie himself up in 
new knots of his own. Sooner or later, 
often sooner rather than later, he be- 
comes monotonous. Hence a man may 
think and write admirably on his own 
lines without making people particularly 
anxious to know what he thinks in some 
new emergency, for such a man may 
become stiff and mechanical in his judg- 
ment. Hobson has always escaped this 
temptation. He is a man of clear and 
decided views, but even those who do 
not expect to agree with him will always 
wish to know what he thinks because 
they know that they will get the best 
and not the worst of his mind; that he 
addresses his reason to the new facts in- 
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stead of adapting the new facts to his 
old formulas. 


The number of economists in any ~ 


society will never be large. The number 
of persons who master difficult doctrines 
will never be very large. Hobson has res- 
cued a very large number of his country- 
men from the despair that overtakes a 
man when he thinks that he cannot 
understand the world in which he lives 
unless he grasps a body of repulsive 
truth. If it is retorted that this means 
that Hobson makes economics easy by 
substituting a plausible make-believe for 
hard science, tempting our lazy preju- 
dice, there is a reassuring answer. Hobson 
spent a great part of his life in teaching 
that wasteful saving is not a contradic- 
tion in terms; that wasteful saving is as 
possible as wasteful spending; that when 
it happens there are glutted markets and 
unemployment. This is no longer a para- 
dox to economists. Keynes has paid a 
great tribute to the service Hobson has 
done to economic thinking in pressing 
single-handed this daring heresy. Or take 
another view he has urged: the view that 
there are some services for which you 
want the man of adventure; the levia- 
than who would be a plunger and a 
wrecker in social harness should be given 
his fling in non-essential industries. This 
is surely a doctrine that is at once intelli- 
gible and illuminating, taught by a man 
who refuses to enslave himself to socialist 
dogma or to any other. 

Hobson’s book takes its readers into 
the story of his life. There is no man 
whose friends have been more ready to 
recognize their good fortune. He speaks 
in these pages of the old Nation lunch 
at which Massingham with his light and 
darting mind used to provoke and follow 
flights sometimes of fancy and sometimes 
of passion across the table. A member 
whose contribution to the entertain- 
ment and enlightenment of that group 
was negligible may perhaps be allowed 
to say that there were no sallies that 
gave greater delight than those of this 
wise and witty outlaw. 
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JOSHUA SLADE. By E. H. W. Meyer- 
stein. Richards. 7s. 6d. 
There are writers of whom it seems fairly 
safe to guess that their readers are select 
rather than numerous. Mr. Meyerstein 
is such an author. His novels, Seraphine 
and Terence Duke, have been well and 
discreetly praised, and have clearly been 
much to the taste of certain severe 
critics. And since he practises an unusu- 
ally pure form of the art of narrative, it 
might be supposed that the great public, 
which notoriously loves a story, would 
endorse the critics’ opinion. But there 
is about his stories a strangeness which, 
though it would have been acceptable 
enough to the original readers of Le 
Fanu, will trouble the majority of his 
contemporaries. Although his style and 
approach appeal to our powers of deri- 
vation, his strangeness is his own; like 
Jacques’s melancholy, compounded of 


MY KATIE 
Conk el Sy @le 


a novel of the Reformation by 
LADY EVELYN GIFFARD 


A tale of the early days of 
Martin Luther’s wife, and of her 
impecunious but happy life with the 
great reformer. Luther’s Table Talk 
and other historical sources are the 
basis of a story told with sympathy 
and humour, and well suited for 
Lenten reading, 
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many simples, extracted from many 
objects. 

This strangeness, instead of growing 
familiar to his admirers, seems to in- 
crease. At least, it is more marked in his 
new novel than in its predecessors. An 
odder plot has seldom been conceived. 
A certain merchant, having reason to 
suspect the legitimacy of his second son, 
has the boy christened with the name of 
a notorious murderer of the preceding 
century. Fairly early in life, the boy 
learns of the identity of his namesake; 
and later, he discovers that he bears a 
strong physical resemblance to him. 
Later still, Fate arranges that he shall 
spend much of his time in the quiet 
rural district where the murderer was 
formerly resident. With this for a central 
theme, and with interwoven melodies 
no less macabre, Mr. Meyerstein has 
composed an_ elaborate symphony 
of the living and the dead. The 
developments are anything but conven- 
tional. 

In Joshua Slade, as in his other novels, 
the author succeeds in creating an atmos- 
phere which is not merely (as has been 
said) strange; it is also tremendously 
strong, wrapping the reader round and 
coming like a cloud between him and 
the normal world. The possession of 
this power, so rare yet so essential to a 
novelist, is the first, and the last, quality 
to be noted in Mr. Meyerstein’s works. 
Not until due recognition has been paid 
to it should the flaws in a remarkable 
novel be examined. The chief weakness 
of the novel is that its underlying mean- 
ing or purpose—and it clearly has one— 
will probably mystify more readers than 
one. Another weakness, though this, in 
fact, aids the general rarity of the atmos- 
phere, lies in the author’s inability to 
rid any persons and events, even those 
meant to be normal, of a wildly fantastic 
quality. That a man can see the indi- 
vidual so keenly and Society as a whole 
so hazily is—one is driven to the word 
again—very strange indeed. 

ARNOLD PALMER 
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MR. FRANCIS BERRY. 


THE IRON CHRIST. By Francis Berry. 
Williams and Norgate. 1s. 6d. 


The theme of Mr. Berry’s new poem is | 


an incident of 1902, when Chile and the 


Argentine were persuaded by a sermon | 
from going to war and instead set up a. 


huge iron Christ, made from the guns 


of the frontier fortresses, upon the 


highest point of the Andes. Here is a 
theme rich in fact and in poetic sugges- 


tion, and it is pleasant to find a young — 
poet attempting to storm such heights. — 


If Mr. Berry has failed it is not through | 


any lack of vigour but because his poetic 
forces have not yet learnt discipline and 
concentration. His uncontrolled imagi- 


| 
| 
| 
! 


| 
’ 


nation, constantly starting new hares and — 


darting off to run them down, loses sight — 


too frequently of the main issue: the 
texture of his verse is overloaded with 
decoration; and, when he tries to turn 
back into simplicity, a disastrous lack 
of humour only too often plunges him 
into bathos. On the other hand, there 
are passages here whose colourful rhe- 
toric reminds us of Roy Campbell’s 
Flaming Terrapin; and once or twice, as 
in the first line and a half of the follow- 
ing extract, the poet reaches beyond 
rhetoric: 


There thud the whales their wallowing 


weight 

In fast whirlpools : through here Magellan 
drove, 

ace the blizzard squeals with blasted 
sai 


Gaining an entry to a strange new ocean. 


Apart from his undiscriminating but 
powerful appetite for words, the most 
promising thing about Mr. Berry’s work 
is that, where so many young poets seem 
content with a fluent imitativeness, he 
is evidently working all the time towards 
an idiom of his own. If he keeps up his 
present whirlwind mode of attack and 
achieves imaginative coherence, Mr. 
Berry will be able to write fine poetry. 

C. Day LEewis 
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MR. ISHERWOOD’S 
GROWING PAINS 


LIONS AND SHADOWS. By Christo- 
pher Isherwood. Hogarth Press. 7s. 6d. 


Forget, if you wish to avoid a sense of 
disappointment, that this is a book by 
the author of Mr. Norris, Sally Bowles, 
The Memorial, even of All the Conspira- 
tors; remember only, for something with 
which it can sustain comparison, that it 
is also by the part-author of The Dog 
Beneath the Skin. It is impossible to 
refrain from wondering why Mr. Isher- 
wood thought it necessary to write it. 
Autobiographies are quite often written 
to-day by persons of equally modest age, 
but for reasons other than those which 
apparently have inspired Mr. Isherwood. 
He has not been driven into print, if 
one is to believe his explanatory Note 
to the Reader, by personal vanity, by 
the wish to record the adolescent habits 
and sayings of those of his contempor- 
aries who are now known to fame, or 
by the honest desire to make money— 
the motives which exercise the authors 
of most autobiographies “in the ordin- 
ary journalistic sense of the word.”’ With 
such people Mr. Isherwood formally 
declines to be associated. He has had 
the loftier intention of describing “the 
first stages in a lifelong education—the 
education of a novelist,” and declares 
“that the young man happens to be 
myself is only of secondary importance.” 

In theory this sounds plausible 
enough. But in practice Lions and 
Shadows differs from the average auto- 
biography only in that Mr. Isherwood 
has given his friends fictitious names, has 
permitted himself the luxury of guying 
them, and has leavened his facts with a 
certain amount of invention. “The edu- 
cation of a novelist” comes into the front 
of the picture only in so far as Mr. Isher- 
wood devotes some of his space to des- 
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criptions of his first attempts at fiction, | 
which make them seem rather too bad to 
be true; and if in this context it is “only 
of secondary importance” that the writer 
is Mr. Isherwood himself, one is com- | 
pelled to wonder what is to be regarded 
as of the first. 

Lions and Shadows in no way succeeds 
in what is declared to be its purpose. Nor 
does it satisfy overmuch in pursuing its | 
secondary aim. Neither Mr. Isherwood’s 
childhood nor his adolescence differed as 
much as he appears to suppose from the 
childhood and adolescence of the aver- 
age person. For a distinguishing feature 
one can point only to the fact that he 
carried over into adolescence the fantasy 
worlds which are invariably built in | 
childhood. Even at Cambridge he tried | 
to retreat from the drabness of the 
University town into an intricate formal — 
world of his own construction; this habit 
he describes at great length, and it is 
very boring. The parts by which Mr. 
Isherwood appears to set most store are 
in fact the parts of this book least worth 
reading. One must read it instead for 
its trivialities—its bright descriptions of 
unusual milieux, its anecdotes, its lively 
caricatures—the things, in fact, for 
which one generally reads an autobio- 
graphy, “in the ordinary journalistic 
sense of the word.” 


DEREK VERSCHOYLE 


RHONDDA 


THE GOOD PATCH. By H. Wasp 
Edwards. Cape. 8s. 6d. 


A year ago I happened to read a book, 
Coal Miner, by an English miner who 
had won a scholarship at Ashridge and 
emerged a good Tory. It carried a pre- 
face by Mr. Arthur Bryant, as does the 
book now under review. Like Mr. 
Tomlinson, Mr. Edwards was once a 
Communist and is now a good Tory. 
But there the likeness ends. The Good 
Patch is a good book. It tells the full 
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story of the Rhondda, historically, soci- 
ally, economically. Mr. Edwards deals 
with its cultural side, its sports and 
pastimes, its past, present and future. 
After reading it one begins to under- 
stand the Welsh people, a thing that is 
difficult for an Englishman to do at 
the best of times; and the author up- 
sets many preconceived opinions about 
them. 

What is most interesting about this 
book is the fact that Mr. Edwards holds 
the tradition of a people to be the most 
vital element, and he is at pains to assure 
us that the present has no permanence, 
but the future is full of hope. One can do 
justice to such opinions without how- 
ever wholly agreeing with them. Mr. 
Edwards writes well, and what is most 
important is that the mirror through 
which we see his people is not clouded 
by political theory, so that we get the 
essence of their human-ness, and not 
the caricatures we are accustomed to see 
thrown back by the distorting mirror. 
Even if one disagreed with everything 
he wrote one would have to acknow- 
ledge the authority of the voice, and 
give full measure of praise to the sin- 
cerity with which he has set down 
Rhondda’s story. It is unlike any other 
book I have read on this part of Wales, 
and is full of interest, especially to the 
Englishman who thinks he understands 
the people. I have lived some years 
among them, and now I realize how little 
I understand them. As Mr. Edwards says, 
“They are the most foreign of foreign- 
ers to the English, more so than even 
France or Germany.” 

The style is simple and clear, the 
account is quiet, sober, understanding; 
for Mr. Edwards sees with a clear eye 
and gets a truer focus on his people 
because he knows them, because he can 
think, and because he is aware not only 
of the drama of their lives, but of the 
greater drama being played out in the 
world to-day. It is the most interesting 
book I’ve ever read on the Rhondda 
Valley. 


O 


JAMES HANLEY 
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GONDAL POEMS BY EMILY 
BRONTE. Edited by Helen Brown 
and Joan Mott. Shakespeare Head 
Press. Blackwell. 53. 

Among the British Museum’s Manu- 
scripts is a small dark red notebook, 
plainly marked 6d. In it Emily Bronté 
copied her poems concerned with the 
country of Gondal, imagined by herself 
and Anne during their childhood. It was 
their private domain, set up to com- 
pensate for Charlotte’s and Branwell’s 
Angria. It remained their play-place to 
the end of their lives; a childishness 
persisting very curiously alongside the 
emancipated masculine strength of 
Emily’s genius. The little book con- 
tains forty-four poems, nearly all dated 
and headed with the names of Gondal 
characters. Some are famous, but the 
printed version differs from the manu- 
script. Read in full, as Emily wrote 
them, dated as she dated them and 
shown as a part of that queer child- 
ish fantasy, they must force Emily’s 
biographers to revise some of their 
arguments. 

“Many and strange theories,” say the 
editors, have been built on the love 
poems and the poems of guilt, on the 
assumption that they are records of 
Emily’s own experience. Regarded bio- 
graphically, the Gondal poems re-state 
the obvious truth that in the hinterland 
of imagination—anybody’s imagination, 
genius or no—there is strange company, 
and that experiences imagined have as 
much or more reality than fact. Emily 
Bronté, playing with Anne a game that 
was an escape from the parlour at 
Haworth and Papa’s yards of starched 
cravat, wrote some poor verse and 
some that is immortal, and both came 
of the imagined occasion. The business 
of identifying—pinning personal event 
exactly to this poem or that—will 
surely be checked by the publication 
of Gondal Poems. 


, 


Mary CROSBIE 
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MR. HALWARD’S LIFE 


LET ME TELL YOU. By Leslie 
Halward. Michael Joseph. 10s. 6d. 


Readers of The London Mercury will 
be familiar with Mr. Halward’s work; 
and may remember his correspondence 
with Mr. William Nuttall on the subject 
of the working-class writer. This, his 
autobiography, is perhaps the best ex- 
planation of how a working-class writer 
is made. 

First, he works, and so gains a first- 
hand experience of a life which to 
middle-class readers is apt to seem more 
“real” than their own. Next, he is sensi- 
tive and observant. Finally, he has the 
temperament to say something rather 
than be silent, and the perseverance to 
train expression. 

Perhaps the first thing to notice in this 
book is the simplicity of Mr. Halward’s 
style, a simplicity hard to achieve when 
flamboyance would have “astonished the 
natives” (and repelled the editors) so 
much more easily. He had a period of 
flamboyance; but the best of masters, 
Tchekov, and his own sense brought 
him soon to a simple statement of his 
observation of life. Of working-class 
parents, he grew up normally in his 
class; did a seven years’ apprenticeship 
to a toolmaker; a further eighteen 
months in a toolmaking shop; and two 
years as a plasterer. It was during this 
last period that his writing really be- 
gan. Perseverance and improvement won 
him slow recognition by editors, finally 
capped by the appearance of his first 
book, To Tea on Sunday. 

To the reader, the interest of this 
life-story is to see in practice how the 
limitations of one class are broken down, 
the limitations of one environment and 
education passed. Because this is a pro- 
cess continually taking place, and of 
great value, it is important to know 
the mechanism. Mr. Halward shows it 
unaffectedly, as a statement of fact. 


Guy HuNTER 
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PROFESSOR MASARYK 


THE IDEALS OF HUMANITY and 
HOW TO WORK. By Thomas Gar- 
rigue Masaryk. Allen and Unwin. 6s. 


Early Socialists of the school of Saint- 
Simon used to button their coats at the 
back; they were thus obliged to help 
each other with the buttoning. Frater- 
nity was the basis of early Socialism, 
which “signifies essentially the uniting 
and intimate association of men”. This 
was succeeded by Marxism, or philo- 
sophical materialism, which is anti- 
individualistic. Like nationalism and 
ecclesiasticism, the Marxian creed sub- 
ordinates individual conscience to the 
conscience of the mass. Against totalitar- 
ianism of this or other brands individu- 
ality revolts and may take the form of 
Benthamism, anarchism, or Nietzsche’s 
superman. The coat is turned and close- 
buttoned again. But true ethics of 
humanity demand a synthesis: “to learn 
to love our own nation, our own family, 
our own party positively—without an 
afterthought of hate—will open a whole 
new moral world to us.” 

In this way reasoned Professor Mas- 
aryk of Prague in the 18go0’s. The future 
creator of Czechoslovakia may be seen 
in embryo in the creed of democratic, 
humanitarian nationalism which is here 
outlined. But throughout both works 
included in this volume it is Professor 
Masaryk rather than President Masaryk 
who speaks. The discussion is academic 
and philosophical; indeed, both works 
are little more than lecture notes, in 
cryptic, disjointed style. 

The second part of the volume, bear- 
ing the somewhat forbidding title How 
to Work, elaborates an ingenious theory 
of the “conservation of energy”. Work is 
naturally unpleasant to men, and they 
have always wished to do as little as pos- 
sible. Thought thus played a large part, 
even in physical work. There is a ten- 
dency to draw too clear a distinction 
between mental and physical work. Art 
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and genius are associated with irregular 
work and_ undisciplined life—signifi- 
cantly called “Bohemian”. This is fatal 
to national greatness. “Whoever does 
not toil is superstitious, is a beggar, a 
vagrant, expecting miracles to live by.” 
The lectures end with a plea for Czech 
national education and culture. 
Davip ‘THOMSON 


THE HYPNOTIC ESSAY 


FOND OPINIONS. By Stephen Gwynn. 

Muller. 55. 

“Many of us,” writes Mr. Stephen Gwynn, 
“who learnt our trade of writing during 
the ten or fifteen years in which Robert 
Louis Stevenson, still living, was famous, 
chose him for our master and champion. 
There was that in the known circum- 
stances of his life and fate which com- 
manded devotion as well as discipleship; 
perhaps not least of all, the knowledge 
which no one possessed so fully as he of 
his limited achievement.” The pleasure 
and fine pains of that early apprentice- 
ship have never been forgotten by Mr. 
Gwynn, and in the professional life of a 
busy literary man he has never written 
with an ill grace. He has never, so far as 
I can remember, had anything startling 
to say: but everything he has said has 
been expressed with practised ease and 
pleasure. Most of the essays collected and 
revised in this book seem to have been 
written around the year 1920, if one can 
trust internal evidence. But the disillu- 
sion and violence of emotions which 
raged in those post-War years do not dis- 
turb the calm of these little disquisitions 
on Spring, the Vice of Solitude, and the 
open secret of happiness. 

Truth to tell, however, the modern 
essay is a hypnotic form. In reminding us 
of the seasons, the luxury of a fire on a 
chilly summer’s evening, or the pleasures 
of reading books which have not been 
recommended by the Book Societies, it 
helps us to forget the barbarism of our 
days. But in its moral conclusions and 
elected pieties the essay form has become 
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Points of view 


The other day we had a note from the wife 
of a customer: “Why did you tell my 
husband that his overcoat was all right? 
For months I have been telling him that 
he needs a new one.” 


There is one fault with good clothes, from 
the tailor’s point of view. They last too 
long. When customers tell us how many 
years they have had a Goss suit, we try to 
smile appreciatively, but it is not easy. We 
cannot live entirely on our reputation ! 


Well-tailored clothes, of the best materials, 
will show their quality until they are liter- 
ally falling to pieces, but they deserve to be 
treated like human beings. Pension them 
off after reasonable service. The gardener 
will undoubtedly be very pleased to take 
over the remaining years of that overcoat or 
that suit ! 


The two brothers Goss, who run this 
tailoring business, do the most important 
parts of the work—the measuring, cutting 
and fitting—themselves, assisted by Mr. 
Whitehouse, who has received all his 
training from them. They pride them- 
selves on giving really individual service, 
on using only the very finest materials, and 
on the application of skill acquired after 
many years of high-class tailoring. Every 
requirement of each customer, down to the 
smallest detail, is considered, and the 
prices charged are very moderate compared 
with those usually made for similar service. 


A Goss lounge suit of the very best 
materials costs from Eight to Ten 
Guineas, whilst there is a good selection 
of thoroughly dependable materials cost- 
ing from Six to Eight Guineas for a 
suit. Dress suits from Nine Guineas. 
Overcoats from Six Guineas. 


* 


T. GOSS & COMPANY 


GOSS 


Tailoring 


15 Newgate Street, London, E.C.1 
*Phone: City 7159 
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NEW VOLUMES IN 


EVERYMAN’S 
LIBRARY 


TWO SHILLINGS NET EACH 


WALTER DE LA MARE 


STORIES, ESSAYS 


& POEMS 


A new anthology of Mr. de la 
Mare’s work which every admirer 
of his books will want to possess. 
He has written an entirely new 
introduction especially for this 
volume. (No. 940) 


FRANK SWINNERTON 


THE GEORGIAN 
LITERARY SCENE 


Mr. Swinnerton holds an unique 
position as a critic and literary 
historian of our time. ‘This 
volume is a ‘panorama’ of the 
outstanding writers of the last 
thirty years or so. (No. 943) 


Edited by 
DR. NICOL MACNICOL 


HINDU SCRIPTURES 


with an Introduction by 

RABINDRANATH TAGORE 
Here are collected representative 
writings from the main Hindu 
scriptures—Hymns from the Rig- 
veda, five of the most important 
Upanishads and Dr. Barnett’s 
translation of the Bhagavadgita. 

(No. 944) 


A 40-page descriptive list post free from 


DENTS, 10 BEDFORD STREET 
LONDON, W.C.2 
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verminous with politeness. For all its 
appearance of intimacy, it conceals rather 
than discloses personality. Too often Mr. 
Gwynn has hypnotized himself in these 
essays into genial considerations. “The 
war taught us elders to revise our values, 
and to determine that such young lives 
as were spared should not be stinted of 
their vitality.” This is the somnolence of 
the clubroom armchair, and Mr. Gwynn 
probably wrote it in a trance of virtue. 
We may blame the essay form itself for | 
such lapses. ; 

AUSTIN CLARKE 


WAR YEARS IN BAKU 


AND NOTHING LONG. Remini- 
scences of Ranald MacDonell. Con- 
stable. 8s. 6d. 

When war broke out in 1914 Mr. Mac- 

Donell was British Vice-Consul in Baku. 

Before this he had worked in a London 

bank, on a tea estate in Ceylon and for 

an oil company in Moscow. After the 
war he served in the Foreign Office, took 

a job in the City, moved for some years 

to Fleet Street and for a short time ran 

a grocery and garage in a provincial 

town. From this life of sudden con- 

trasts, of exotic adventures and queer 
strokes of fortune good and bad, he has 
distilled a book of memories equally 
crowded, always cheerful, peopled with 
characters often more extraordinary than 
most novelists would dare to invent. 
Baku in wartime, after the Russian 

Revolution of 1917, could have supplied 

plots and casts complete for any number 

of comic operas, tragedies, melodramas. 

Armenian patriots, Georgian Princes, 

Turkish spies, Tsarist Generals, Bol- 

shevik Commissars—in the midst of 

their endlessly ineffective intrigues Mr. 

MacDonell moves with uncommon per- 

severance, drinking champagne with one 

lot of conspirators in his drawing-room, 
shadowed by another lot through the 
streets, interviewing mysterious commit- 
tees behind guarded doors, struggling to 
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keep in touch with distant British autho- 
rity and to obey its often baffling de- 
mands. Eventually General Dunsterville 
—Kipling’s “Stalky’—arrives on the 
scene with his celebrated Dunsterforce; 
vainly this really heroic handful of sol- 
diers, virtually unsupported, try to keep 
the Turkish Army at bay. 

It is hard to keep track of all the 
fancy-dress figures who appear for a page 
or two and abruptly vanish; harder still 
to grasp what all the conspiracies are 
about. But these war years in Caucasia 
were beyond lucid description. They 
inflicted vast suffering on thousands of 
humble people who were exiled, mas- 
sacred, stricken with famine and disease; 
while somewhere in the background 
politicians weighed up chances of profit 
and loss, usually getting the answer 
wrong. 

CHARLES Davy 


THICK OR CLEAR? 


DEMOCRACY AND ITS RIVALS. By 
Christopher Lloyd. Longmans. 53s. 
THE MORAL BASIS OF POLITICS. 

By Naomi Mitchison. Constable. 

8s. 6d. 
Mrs. Mitchison is a writer of far greater 
experience than Mr. Lloyd. She has pro- 
duced a string of novels; he is the bio- 
grapher of Fanny Burney. This is the 
first time, I think, that either has pub- 
lished a political survey. Yet it is Mr. 
Lloyd who writes like an expert, coolly 
controlling his words and his thoughts, 
(with an occasional nod, when his 
facts go awry), and Mrs. Mitchison 
who stumbles along, turning out pages 
which are prolix and obscure. When 
Mr. Lloyd tackled his book he knew 
his own mind. His analysis of the con- 
tradictory “isms” which buzz in every 
political discussion follows a_precon- 
ceived design. It is terse, lucid and 
orderly. But Mrs. Mitchison thought 
currente calamo. Consequently her 
argument, which should have been 
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THE LIFE OF JOHN MYTTON 


RICHARD DARWALL 


Squire Mytton was born in 1796, 
and his thirty-eight years of life 
were lived at break-neck speed 
and perpetual hazard. In this 
full-length portrait Mr. Dar- 
wall gives a sympathetic study 
of probably the biggest buffoon 
in British history, one whose 
profligacy and extravagance 
earned for his exploits wide 
notoriety even in this riotous 
era. 

With 4 colour plates and 16 in 
black and white. 18/- net 
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ENGLAND 


CICELY HAMILTON 


Miss Hamilton, having | sur- 
veyed five Continental countries 
in her Modern Europe series, 
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photographic illustrations. 
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clearly expressed and well articulated, 
tends to be complicated and diffuse. 
To begin a chapter of an investigation 
into the moral basis of politics without 
having the slightest notion of how it will 
end, as she confesses, in one place, that 
she did, is less likely to produce a better 
piece of dialectic than Plato ever wrote, 
as she suggests, than to result in pages 
reminiscent of the reverie at the end of 
Ulysses. 

Loot from the philosophical and 
psychological textbooks, some autobio- 
graphy, much tautology, and an occa- 
sional misquotation pad out a book 
whose pith can be stated in a sentence 
—people indulge in political action be- 
cause they seek The Good, which is self- 
expression and right relationship for 
themselves and other people. These, she 
hints, are to-day most evident in the 
U.S.S.R. But what Bukharin would have 
thought of this, or what other factors are 
common to the actions of a drunk Black- 
and-Tan burning down Cork, Gladstone 
in his Midlothian campaign, and Mr. 
Aldous Huxley lecturing for the P.P.U., 
she does not make clear. The truth is 
that Mrs. Mitchison wrote this book in 
an effort to discover what she thinks 
about the connection between morality 
and politics. The Moral Basis of Politics 
is too parenthetic, too erratic, too verbose 
and too littered with irrelevance. 

Now these are Mr. Lloyd’s virtues. He 
takes in turn each of the political “isms,” 
dissects it, indicates its origin and points 
to its weaknesses. By profession he is a 
history teacher; he has an excellent grasp 
of historical perspective, and his concise 
but not platitudinous summaries are just 
the thing for the ill-informed of all ages. 
Yet he, like Mrs. Mitchison, is exces- 
sively influenced by Victorian theories 
of human perfectibility. There is some- 
thing ludicrously inappropriate in the 
publication, during this month, of a 
book which remarks that “never before 
were the conditions for the Good Life 
better than at present.” 


RONALD LEWIN 
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THE GENIUS OF SPAIN 
CASTILIAN LITERATURE. By 


Aubrey F. G. Bell. Oxford University | 


Press. 15S. 


Mr. Bell set himself to “examine the 
curious alchemy by which the local and 
individual are given a universal signifi- 
cance... to penetrate the secret of 
this strange and fascinating Spanish 
genius... .” His examination is as 
thorough as we should expect from a 
scholar of Mr. Bell’s distinction, and his 
conclusions are generally sound though 
not strikingly original. In his eagerness 
to cover all the ground he wastes too 
many words championing causes which 
are already won, pointing out with a 
wealth of illustrations the most obvious 
qualities of Spanish literature as if we 
were still in the days when everything 
Spanish was considered barbarous. Con- 
centrated study of a few authors would 
take us nearer to the secret of Spanish 
genius than any wide survey, but if 
the method of a wide survey is worth 
attempting—and surely it is—then Mr. 
Bell was the man to do it, and this book 
is a model of orderly analysis. 

He wisely limits his scope to Castile. 
Almost all the most important works can 
be claimed by Castile, and, as Mr. Bell 
shows, Castile has absorbed and _ per- 
fected the characteristic innovations of 
the other regions. Taking as the subject 
of each chapter a specific attribute, he 
traces its incidence throughout the whole 
range of the literature. He does this with 
amazing thoroughness and demonstrates 
the fundamental similarities between 
works that to most readers have seemed 
utterly remote in time and spirit. The 
ingredients of the Spanish genius have 
never been so completely analysed, and 
in the chapter on what he calls verti- 
calism he comes as near to finding the 
secret as critic has ever come. And, 
though it eludes him in the end, it would 
not be fair to say he has failed, for at 
least he has located it. 


GEORGE ELLIDGE 


| 
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OTHER BOOKS: 


SELECTED LIST 


The books in this list, in addition to those which have been reviewed 
in the preceding pages, have been chosen after careful scrutiny from a 
much larger number of current publications. 


ART 


MODERN BUILDING: Its Nature, Prob- 
lems and Forms. By Walter Curt Behrendt. 
Martin Hopkinson. ios. 6d. 


Written by a distinguished German architect 
and architectural critic, now a lecturer in 
the U.S.A., this survey of the background 
and development of modern architecture is 
academically conceived but written for the 
non-technical mind of the interested layman. 
Dr. Behrendt is not always so detached as he 
would have us believe, but he expresses him- 
self simply and concisely in a book which, with 
its illustrations and despite its limitations, 
provides a reasonable introduction to its 
subject. 


FICTION 


SLEEP IN PEACE. By Phyllis 
Gollancz. 8s. 6d. 


An industrial saga of five hundred and fifty- 
seven pages. Praiseworthy for its hard-working 
detail. Two partners in a north of England 
mill are held in contrast as Victorian types : 
Armistead, a speculator and, therefore, gentle- 
man ; Hinchliffes, Bible-reading and Puritanic. 
The events of the last forty years are reflected 
with energy in the lives of their six children. 
The Boer War, the Great War (conscientious 
objector versus soldier), changing labour con- 
ditions, the Woman’s Suffrage Movement. 
Miss Bentley illustrates all these topics and 
arranges the pattern of years with a nice 
detachment. 


THE REFUGEES. By 
Hogarth Press. 7s. 6d. 


She falls to none of the temptations of sen- 
sationalism in surveying the lives of a typical 
group of German political refugees. An exciting 
story because intrinsically true, honest and 
impartial. Clear understanding of the insta- 
bility of the refugee character. A book indis- 
pensable to students of the National Socialist 
disease. The “‘refujews” are always in the lime 
light. It is good to have an opportunity of 
sympathizing with freethinking aryans. 


Bentley. 


Libby Benedict, 


HEAD IN GREEN BRONZE And Other 
Stories. By Hugh Walpole. Macmillan. 
8s. 6d. 

A mixed collection, the title story, for instance, 

being bad Victorian allegory. At their best, 

lightly or with cleverly controlled sentiment, 
the stories touch on present-day matters. ““The 

German” is a clever parody of racial hatred ; 

“The Haircut” flatters by kindliness the 

Englishman abroad. ‘‘Let the Bores Tremble” 

is a batch of seven stories, based on an exhil- 

arating and ingenious idea: hence the 
episodes are both dated and yet dateless. 


THE MOUNTAINS AND THE STARS. 

By Valentin Tikhonov. Heinemann. 8s. 6d. 
A first novel written in English by a Russian 
author whose command of vivid detail suggests 
that he may have drawn on personal experience 
for his story of Cossack guerilla warfare 
against the Red armies in Mongolia in 1923. 
Tactics are as vague and wild as the vast 
landscapes through which the Cossacks move ; 
but as men, savage, genial, childlike, they are 
intimately drawn and made credible, even 
their icily ferocious commander, the spindle- 
legged Baron Ungern-Sternberg. The book 
has great freshness and energy, but its merits 
hardly justify the ghastly scenes of torture 
which are repeatedly and realistically described. 


THE BIG FIRM. By Amabel Williams-Ellis. 
Collins, 8s. 6d. 

A long, thoughtful and ambitious novel, the 
general motif of which is the struggle between 
Big Business (Consolidated Scientific Products) 
and the emotions of the individual (Owen 
Wynne, a young Welsh research scientist), 
employed by the big firm. Love, vested interests 
and arms for Spain provide the necessary 
background of frustration. This story has 
balance and restraint, poetic interludes and 
powerful moments, but lacks the firmer mould 
in which the more brutal school of American 
fiction has cast books on similar themes. 


THIS MAN MURRAY. By William Cor- 
coran. Dent. 7s. 6d. 

Large print helps to enforce the artful sim- 

plicity of this American story of a mechanic 
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in a motor works, his hopes and fears, his 
sentimental dreams and the bleak tragedy of 
unemployment. 


AFTER MIDNIGHT. By Irmgard Keun. 
Secker and Warburg. 7s. 6d. 

This witty yet painful glimpse into the Nazi 
State is, one fears, nearer truth than fiction. 
Sanna, the sensitive heroine (on the Anita 
Loos model) describes the middle-class Cologne 
society in which she lives and shows her con- 
temporaries struggling to fit their hopes and 
ambitions into the pattern dictated by the 
Leader. The results are often comic but 
always overshadowed by tragedy, and it is a 
relief when Sanna and her lover finally escape 
from the nightmare that is Germany. A bitter 
satire that strikes at the inner weaknesses of a 
totalitarian State. 


THE TROJAN HORSE. By Christopher 
Morley. Faber. 7s. 6d. 

This is the story of Troilus and Cressida and 
the Fall of Troy done very much in the manner 
of Maurice Baring’s joyous “Diminutive 
Dramas,” but boldly Americanized in both 
speech and “properties.”” Pandarus is a 
financier, Cassandra a radical and pacifist, the 
War is a species of football-match, and radio, 
evening paper, roadhouse and machine-guns 
play prominent parts. It is adroit, and some- 
times witty, but it comes to seem, before the 
end, a lark a little too long-drawn-out. 


RETURN NOT AGAIN. By Annette Heard. 
Muller. 8s. 6d. 

For a first novel, this story of the poor-white 
cotton growers of the Mississippi Delta has 
remarkable competence and power. Clemen- 
tine, the heroine, a married woman with a 
brutish scapegrace husband, a “gentleman” 
lover, and a persistent desire to raise herself 
and her children to some higher level, is drawn 
with a kind of passionate fidelity. A cyclone, 
a flood, and a murder-trial, all add to the 
grimness of her squalid, battling life. 


LIFER. By Jim Phelan. Peter Davies. 8s. 6d. 
Prison literature is certainly on the increase, 
and Mr. Phelan writes with the verve and 
directness of a practised novelist. This record 
of sixteen years in various convict prisons is 
grimly realistic in its detail and all the more 
effective because it is purely objective. The 
morbid will find in this a quiet study, though 
in undertones, of the inevitable corruption 
beneath the harsh round of penal routine. 
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FAMILY MATTERS. By Margaret Watt. 
Faber. 7s. 6d. 

A quiet, cultured story of Lowland life which 
deserves attention and may easily be over- 
looked. Mrs. Cotes, the chief character, has 
a slight resemblance to Thomas Carlyle’s 
mother. Her adventures are those of her five 
married sons and daughters, and of the small 
legacy which she distributes among them. 


RUMBIN GALLERIES. By Booth Tarking- 
ton. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 

A snappy tale of an antique shop in New York 
run by a voluble character who cheats the rich 
and his rivals in all good humour and a spate of 
apothegms about art-dealing. His swindles, 
the fatuity of the nouveaux riches on whom he 
preys, and the love-story of the simple young 
man and the bright girl who assist him make 
pleasant reading. 


NO MIDDLE WAY. By Jeffery Marston. 
Michael Joseph. 8s. 6d. 

A dramatic and well-told story of political 
enmities. Tony Rexon, a director of a pros- 
perous publishing house, returns to his country 
house after his brief working week in London 
to find that his wife is welcoming a party of 
stranded Hunger Marchers in his barn, and is 
even feeding them on his peach-fed ham ! 
Tony Rexon is only mildly annoyed. But that 
incident marks the beginning of a bitter 
cleavage between his sons, a cleavage which 
Rexon feels to be typical of a world where 
there is no longer a middle way, between the 
Right and the Left. 


ORANGE BLOSSOMS. By Joseph Shearing. 
Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 

Mr. Joseph Shearing has a taste for the 
macabre, and for such incongruities as a 
bride’s deftly using the appearance of her 
husband’s mistress, on the wedding-night, as a 
means of extracting from him the settlement 
she desires. He prefers a rather undefined 
nineteenth-century background, and many of 
his characters have the conventional aristo- 
cratic virtues of courage, family pride, disdain, 
and self-control. Within this somewhat fantas- 
tic world Mr. Shearing has constructed a 
number of ingenious stories. He has a distinct 
gift for the eerie and supernatural. 


ANOTHER OPHELIA. By Edwin Lanham. 
Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 

Mr. Lanham writes well enough to make this 

study of Another Ophelia extremely interesting 
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reading, but not quite well enough to lift it 
altogether out of the category of a psycho- 
analyst’s case-book. He builds his characters 
with the help of a highly sensitive psychological 
insight, and the three characters in this tragic 
story, Mother, Father and Daughter are very 
well portrayed. But such a subject requires 
a Dreiser-like quality of imagination which 
Mr. Lanham does not possess. 


O ABSALOM ! By Howard Spring. Collins. 
8s. 6d. 
Two young Manchester men, of lowly origin 
and lofty ambition, make good, come to 
London, and discover Cornwall. One of them 
is a disciple of William Morris and an Irish 
patriot. The other becomes a writer. They 
both marry, have children, and are very 
lovable. Mr. Spring has a gift of narrative 
but he may, and rightly, attribute the inevit- 
able success of his book to his big heart, his 
earnestness, and his uplifting faith in humanity. 


JOURNEY TO THE BORDER. By Edward 

Upward. Hogarth Press. 7s. 6d. 
Excerpts, published in New Writing, raised the 
highest hopes of this strange, allegorical, 
psychological, political novel. Many of the 
hopes are realized. It is a remarkable book, 
the record of a day in the imagination of an 
unhappy tutor in a rich household. Unfortu- 
nately, as in so many modern stories, the 
political has conquered the other aspects, and 
what promised to be a fine novel turns into 
a left-wing tract. 


WHAT NEXT? By 

Cape. 8s. 6d. 
Contains 31 short stories revealing the author 
of Victoria Regina in varying, and often 
un-Victorian, moods. Some of them are 
extremely slight, others are mere anecdotes, 
and it is a pity that Mr. Housman has not 
used more discretion in collecting what appear 
to be his ephemeral writings. A few of these 
“Provocative Tales of Faith and Morals” 
reach a high standard. They create their own 
criticism of the company in which they find 
sthemelves. 


NIGHT AND THE CITY. By 
Kersh. Michael Joseph. 8s. 6d. 
Lurid and purple, this story of the underworld 
of London is superior in box-office virtues to 
most books of its kind. The author has a good 
eye for character and a good ear for dialogue, 
and scene after scene is dramatic and tense 
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and stamped with authentic knowledge. The 
central figure, Harry Fabian, furtive, restless, 
Americanized, crooked, deceiving nobody but 
himself, is particularly vivid. Numerous 
passages of “fine writing’, meant to redeem 
the sordid story, merely succeed in robbing 
it of complete success. 


SOLO. By Nicolas Bodington. Gollancz. 
7s. 6d. 
Three long-short flying stories. The only 


character in the first is an Englishman trying 
to fly non-stop from San Francisco to Paris 
and back, refuelling in the air. The second 
is mainly about the devotion of an elderly 
mechanic to the machines he looks after at a 
testing station. The third—and much the best 
—is told in the first person by a woman pilot 
competing for the world’s championship in 
aerobatics. But narrative interest is not the 
author’s chief concern : he wants to bring out 
the introspective reactions of his characters to 
their aviation jobs. His effects, sometimes 
vivid, are often strained—perhaps because he 
treats in terms of conscious analysis subjective 
experiences which, under such circumstances, 
would seldom be so clearly defined. 


THE FLIVVER KING: A Novel of Ford- 
America. By Upton Sinclair. Werner Laurie. 
7s. 6d. 

Upton Sinclair, once a genuine novelist, has 

become increasingly of recent years a spinner 

of social moralities for the proletariat. Here 
worker dummies, good, bad or indifferent 
according to their pro- or anti-socialist out- 
looks, play out their automatic parts in illustra- 
tion of the evil brought by Henry Ford into 
the already dubious underworld of American 

capitalism. Up to a point, the book offers a 

fairly faithful biography of Ford as ‘‘a super- 

mechanic” with the mind of “a stubborn 
peasant,” but it is too simple to satisfy as the 
whole truth and too mechanical to begin to be 

a good novel. 


THE LARCHES. By John Hampson and 
L. A. Pavey. Michael Joseph. 7s. 6d. 

A highly successful collaboration of two 

authors of repute in a story of the slow failure 

of a promising matrimonial alliance. The 

quiet and solid virtues of their work are easier 

to enjoy than to advertise. 


PITY OF THE WORLD. By Elinor Mor- 
daunt. Michael Joseph. 7s. 6d. 

Sally is the perfect heroine who returns 

unspoiled from England to her home in 
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Kenya, looks after her imbecile brother and 
her selfish father, saves the estate from disaster 
and achieves a well-deserved romance for her- 
self. A capable, readable story with plenty 
of local colour. 


THE TIME OF WILD ROSES. By Doreen 
Wallace. Collins. 8s. 6d. 

All Miss Wallace’s novels display her fine gift 
for characterization and her sense of “‘the land”’ 
as eternal background to human affairs. If 
this new long book, opening in Oxford, telling 
of a man whose wife’s money prevented him 
becoming the real farmer he wished to be, 
and ending in flood disaster, contains few 
surprises, it admirably displays her special 
qualities. The half-dozen chief characters are 
all living human beings. This is good second- 
class novel-writing at its best. 


FICTION (Detective) 


MURDER ON SAFARI. By Elspeth Huxley. 
Methuen. 7s. 6d. 

Less original, because more of a straightforward 
tale of crime and deduction, than the author’s 
Murder at Government House, with its incidental 
light-hearted criticism of Colonial official life, 
Mrs. Huxley’s second detective novel still 
stands out from the mass of fiction of its kind. 
Her spacious East African setting, the con- 
trast of its storms and silences, the movement 
of its noble herds of big game, are remarkably 
conveyed without descriptive digressions. The 
curiously assorted retinue of blacks and whites 
with which Lady Baradale surrounds herself 
when she goes after big game are on a scale 
justly diminished by the natural scene. But 
there is a lost link in the evidence when she 
is happily murdered, and Superintendent 
Vachell knows it. Mrs. Huxley does not quite 
play fair. 


LIKE A GUILTY THING. By Belton Cobb. 
Longmans. 7s. 6d. 
There is more than meets the eye at a first 
casual glance in this quietly told tale of the 
mild spinster, Miss Emma Claypole. Tempted 
by a possible legacy of £2,000, and the 
delicious vision of a little flat of her own in 
Streatham, she is about to put her invalid 
employer to sleep once and for all with a 
slight overdose of morphine, when her natur- 
ally excellent heart relents and her horrified 
conscience reawakens. But Mrs. Sprague dies— 
and of an overdose. Who then has killed her ? 
Miss Claypole’s trembling hand may, after all, 
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have dropped in too many tablets. Yet In- 
spector Burmann himself cannot accept her as 
a comfortable hanging case. But meet Miss 
Claypole. She is an achievement in an odd, 
quiet way. 


THE BEAST MUST DIE. By Nicholas 
Blake. Collins for the Crime Club. 7s. 6d. 
Mr. Blake is never commonplace but he is 
sometimes sentimental, and paternal love is a 
dangerous theme for him to handle, even in a 
detective story. It is a good thing, perhaps, 
that it is with the boy ‘‘Marty’s”’ death that 
he is concerned, rather than with his life, for 
we feel vaguely that if he had lived we might 
not have liked him. But he has been killed 
by a car, and his father’s search for the mur- 
derous motorist, his resolve that when traced 
‘the beast must die,’’ and the emotional cross- 
currents and actual events which hamper him 
in his vengeful quest, make an uncommon 
detective puzzle for Nigel Strangeways, which 
is also a consistent study in morbid psychology. 


HISTORY & BIOGRAPHY 


I KNEW HITLER. By Kurt G. W. Ludecke. 
Farrolds. 10s. 6d. 

Joining the embryonic Nazi party in 1922, Herr 
Ludecke became one of Hitler’s close associates 
and was sent to conduct a Nazi Press Bureau 
in Washington. Later, disturbed by a growing 
impulse to criticize certain aspects of Hitler’s 
social policy, he was sent to a concentration 
camp, escaping shortly before the purge of 
June, 1934. Of all this he writes in a diffuse, 
naive, rather gaudy style, not throwing much 
new light on the character of Hitler himself 
but sketching vividly such figures as Goering, 
Goebbels, Rosenberg, Strasser and the ill- 
fated Roehm. A picturesque and often enter- 
taining panorama of the seamy side of party 
rivalries. 


THE JEWISH CONTRIBUTION TO 
CIVILISATION. By Cecil Roth. Mac- 
millan. 7s. 6d. 

This handbook is more semitic than semantic. 

An armoury against the scoffer, it might have 

been more effective if presented in the form 

of Carter’s Outlines of English History. Avowedly 
uncontroversial, the “popular”? quality of its 
language sometimes astounds: e.g. “As one 
looks at the present-day scene, one may 
observe an outpouring of talent among Jews 
which is clearly phenomenal” (p. 165). Could 
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a better instance be given of a writer saying 
the very opposite of what he means to say ? 
But much must be allowed to one who asks 
(p. 5) if there is any comparison between the 
academic reasoning of Plato and the burning 
hunger for righteousness characteristic of the 
Prophets. Still, the work is possibly the best 
of its kind since those of Joseph Jacob. 


MADCAP’S PROGRESS. By Richard Dar- 
well. Dent. 18s. 
That super-ancestor, Squire Mytton, was born 
in 1796, and died in a debtors’ prison at the 
age of 38, having got through half a million 
of money. Strong as a horse, fearless as a lion, 
utterly irresponsible and riotously fantastic, 
he hurled himself through the life of his times, 
a tremendous and useless figure, at once comic 
and tragic, superb and despicable. His life 
has already been told by Nimrod and others. 
Mr. Darwell has a little new matter, and many 
good illustrations. 


BURGOS JUSTICE. By 

Vilaplana. Constable. 7s. 6d. 
The author of these behind-the-scene revela- 
tions of the workings of the Franco administra- 
tion in Burgos held several official positions 
there before and after the revolution, and 
obviously speaks with authority. A_ less 
dramatic style would have made his account 
of wholesale executions and all the other 
features of military dictatorship more valuable, 
but the documentary evidence he quotes off- 
sets, just as it explains, the scarcely controlled 
bitterness of his feelings. 


FURTHER. By Amelie Posse - Brazdova- 
Translated from the Swedish by Claude 
Napier. Routledge. 15s. 

Madame Brazdova presents her third volume 
of extremely engaging memoirs, the record 
this time of a cultured artistic family in Central 
and Southern Europe—principally Prague, 
Rome and Capri—from 1919 to 1925. 
Masaryk is drawn with admiration at full 
length, and well-known artists of various 
kinds appear passingly, but husband, children, 
friends and eccentric or brilliant acquaintances 
fill most of the foreground. It is all inde- 
fatigably zestful, and a snapshot of Mussolini 
shows her no more respectful of the “great” 
than the unknown. 


HELEN KELLER’S JOURNAL. Foreword 
by Augustus Muir. Michael Joseph. 10s. 6d. 
This six-months journal describing a visit to 
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England, Scotland and France, return to 
America and then a voyage to Japan, is by 
any standard agreeable intelligent reading, 
the comments of a free-roving and open mind 
on current personal and international affairs, 
contacts with well-known people, books read, 
and the like. As the work of a woman blind 
and deaf from birth it is amazing. It must 
be read to be believed ; read, it is believed. 


INQUISITION AND LIBERTY. By G. G. 
Coulton. Heinemann. 15s. 


Dr. Coulton examines the movement of the 
Church—that ‘‘has always held the toleration 
of others to be the persecution of herself?’— 
towards an Inquisition for the judgment and 
destruction of heretics. “It is quite im- 
possible,”’ he says, ‘‘to understand those ages 
in which the Inquisition formed one of the 
most important institutions of European 
society without starting mentally from the 
doctrines” of early Fathers who dealt hardly 
with the non-conforming. The exclusiveness 
of the Church grew with its growth, and the 
Inquisition was the logical result. This is the 
book of a scholar, and its references to 
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authorities that the ordinary reader can 
seldom reach add much to its value. 


AS MUCH ASI DARE: The Autobiography 
of Faith Compton Mackenzie. Collins. 
12s. 6d. 

A life of escape from convention is not often 

so entirely free from rebellion or bitterness as 

is Mrs. Compton Mackenzie’s. Her story, 
which ends with the death of her father, 

E. D. Stone, of Eton, in 1916, is a tribute to 

her parents’ respect for the individuality of 

each of their ten children. It is a lively story, 
of her work on the stage with Charles Hawtrey, 
her secret marriage, life in Capri, the unruly 
character of her husband, all well set against the 
Etonian background of her childhood and home. 


THE GREAT MADEMOISELLE. By Meriel 
Buchanan. Hutchinson. 18s. 

A romantic biography, undistinguished in 
style, of an heiress more Amazon than coquette. 
Anne D’Orleans, more of a tomboy than a 
schemer, missed all the crowned heads at which 
she set her cap. Although during the Fronde 
she succeeded in raising the seige of Orleans, 
she failed to maintain her popularity ; her life 
was only saved from anticlimax by her meeting 
with Lanzun. And so, but only just, is Miss 
Buchanan’s biography. 


JOURNALIST’S WIFE. By Lilian Mowrer. 
Heinemann. 12s. 6d. 

Mrs. Mowrer is the wife of the brilliant 
American foreign correspondent, Edgar Mow- 
rer. She has written a charming account of 
their adventures together in different European 
countries, of the notable people they have met, 
and the notable events they have witnessed. 
She has a gift for bright, gay description ; but 
her pictures of Italy during and after the war, 
of Nazi Germany, of Albania and France have 
solidity as well as grace. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


THE TIGER IN THE HOUSE. By Carl 
Van Vechten. Cape. 12s. 6d. 
The first English issue of this popular American 
sophisticate’s contribution to aelurology, 367 
pages, of which 60 are bibliography and index. 
If it lacks the charm of Agnes Repplier’s book, 
it is more encyclopedic, and almost every 
creative artist who has dealt with Tybalt gets 
a mention somewhere, Stravinsky being 
included no less than Scarlatti. Many of the 
illustrations are from life, and the citations 
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generous. Sailors will feel the absence of a 
reference to Marryat’s Poor Jack on p. 122. 
Still “here is God’s plenty”, and the repro- 
ductions from Steinlen are delightful. 


THE BEGINNINGS OF LIFE. By Julian 
Huxley. Tuck. 1s. 6d. 
The first volume in a new Gryphon Series of 
elementary outlines intended principally for 
children aged 11-17, but also aiming at an 
‘“‘absolute reliability” giving them wider use- 
fulness. In 96 small pages, with nearly 40 
sketches and diagrams, Prof. Huxley sum- 
marizes clearly and simply the standard view 
of biological evolution from amoeba to man, 
setting a high standard for subsequent volumes. 


PHILOSOPHY 


OBSESSIONS AND CONVICTIONS OF 
THE HUMAN INTELLECT. By F. W. 
Westaway. Blackie. 10s. 6d. 

A modern Vulgar Errors, for the thoughtful 
adolescent not yet quite ripe for the implica- 
tions of so brief and farseeing a pocket manual 
as H6ffding’s Problems of Philosophy. Mainly 
under their professors’ names, topics as various 
as alchemy, witchcraft, perpetual motion, 
squaring the circle, the fourth dimension, space 
and time, the postulates of geometry and 
biology, and the whole armoury of ecclesiastical 
dogma are examined, and illustrated by 
diagram and citation. While this well-printed 
quarto might on the whole be described as an 
unacademic excursus on the contingent nature 
of hypothesis and belief in science and theology, 
it hardly allows sufficient weight to the dictum 
of William James that faith creates its own 
verification. 


CRITICAL REALISM. By Prof. G. Dawes 
Hicks. Macmillan. 15s. 


The term “Critical Realism,’’ now familiar as 
designating the somewhat different objectivist 
philosophy of a group of American philoso- 
phers, is applied by Professor Dawes Hicks, 
in these collected papers, to a kind of up- 
ending of Kant, which removes from his 
philosophy its fundamental idealism. Greatly 
influenced by the Gegenstandtheorie of Meinong, 
he upholds the case that the mind perceives 
objects, not isolated sense data, and that it is 
itself a stream of activity, not of building up, 
but of-discrimination and comparison of what 
is actually and externally ordered. 
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SOCIOLOGY 


THE OLD-TIME MAORI. By Makereti. 
Gollancz. 16s. 

Makereti was a famous Maori chieftainess 
with a white father, who before she died in 
Oxford a few years ago, wrote down these 
detailed and homely descriptions of the habits 
of her people relating to social organization, 
marriage, children, food, fire, houses and 
weapons. It is a pity that Makereti’s death 
cut short what might have been an exhaustive 
study of a fascinating subject, and also that 
her editor did not use his imagination when 
he came to assemble her papers; but The 
Old-Time Maori should find a place on book- 
shelves that already contain the works of Sir 
George Grey, Judge Maning, and Mr. Elsdon 
Best. 


BLACKMAIL OR WAR. By _ Genevieve 
Tabouis. Penguin. 6d. 

Mme. Tabouis, the well-known contributor to 
I’ Giwore, traces the course of international 
relations during the past decade, paying special 
attention to the dictators’ use of the universal 
dread of war. Even if it is possible—and it 
seldom is—to disagree with the author’s 
judgments, it is impossible not to admire the 
magnificent lucidity of her summary and the 
orderliness of her argument. Here is French 
journalistic writing at its best—dispassionate, 
clear, trenchant. Mme. Tabouis believes the 
situation to be perilous but not hopeless. 


WHERE ARE YOU GOING, JAPAN? By 
Willard Price. Heinemann. 15s. 

Mr. Price is one of that remarkable band of 
American correspondents who combine adven- 
turous enterprise with a diligent eye for factual 
detail and a command of vigorously colloquial 
language. He has studied the Japanese in 
Japan, Korea, Manchukuo, the Pacific, and 
in Siam. This wide range is one uncommon 
merit of his book ; another is its profusion of 
excellent photographs. He is inclined to rate 
practical efficiency above cultural values. 
After discussing the present war situation, he 
reaches the bold conclusion that “Japan will 
dominate and pervade China and that China 
will rise out of the experience to a place of 
first-rate importance among the nations.” 


OTHER MEN’S LIVES. By Sir George 
Dunbar. Nicholson and Watson. tos. 6d. 

Sets out to survey prehistoric man from. the 

Ice Age to the beginnings of Western civiliza- 


tion, briefly describing the archeological finds 
at Avebury, Kiev, Altamira, etc., and show- 
ing how primitive man gradually acquired his 
tools and agriculture. The author reconstructs 
from his reading the life of the extinct Tas- 
manians, as typical of the Old Stone Age 
man ; then sketches the culture of the North 
American Indian; and _ describes, largely 
from his own travels, the primitive peoples of 
the Indo-Tibetan border. Sympathetic to his 
forbears, Sir George has a wide knowledge and 
zest, but his neglect of the function and 
sociological setting of the rites and facts 
mentioned makes the book of little use to the 
modern anthropologist. 


FEMININE FIG LEAVES. By C. Willett 
Cunnington. Faber. 5s. 
Dr. Cunnington is a well-known authority on 
women’s dress and his deep research into this 
subject, together with his experience as a 
physician, have provided him with the material 
for this brief survey of female mentality. His 
facetious style will irritate some readers, but 
his bold conclusions are interesting. He holds 
that women are still in subjection through 
their sentimental education. “‘Were the women 
of this country,” he writes, “forming as they do 
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the majority of the adult population, to abandon 
their sentimental habit of mind, it is very 
unlikely that they would continue to adopt 
masculine domination ; they might even start 
to govern it themselves.’’ He thinks it time 
they rolled up their sleeves and “‘played 
Florence Nightingale” to a sick world. 


MAN, BREAD AND DESTINY. By C. C. 
Furnas and S. M. Furnas. Cassell. 10s. 6d. 
The opening sentence of this work: ‘Freud 
to the contrary, the Great Motivator of the 
human race has been the empty stomach”’ is a 
good sample of its cheerful, non-professorial 
style. The authors are American experts on 
chemistry and dietetics, but free enough from 
the traditional proud reticence of the laboratory 
to set forth their knowledge in relation to 
everyday human life. One of their findings is 
that the present world is disgracefully under- 
nourished. The effect of food supplies on 
history and of different items of diet on our 
minds and bodies make an engrossing and 

important tale. 


WOMEN AND THE REVOLUTION. By 

Ethel Mannin. Secker and Warburg. 10s. 6d. 
In an unshapely but vigorous book Miss 
Mannin gives the life-stories of several famous 
women revolutionaries, ranging from Charlotte 
Corday to Countess Marciewicz, rapid surveys 
of modern revolutions, a contemptuous des- 
cription of the present state of society in our 
own country as it affects women, and a forecast 
of the better times she thinks could be produced 
by a social revolution. Miss Mannin sees war 
as one of the evils that can be swept away if 
capitalism and imperialism are overthrown, 
and regards the capitalist State, not man, as 
woman’s hereditary enemy. If she will not 
convince everybody that it is all so easy as that, 
Miss Mannin’s enthusiasm and vehemence are 
attractive. 


TRAVEL & TOPOGRAPHY 
SOUTH LATITUDE. By F. D. Ommanney. 
Longmans. gs. 6d. 
The sheer quality of the writing and its 
engagingly personal texture places this book 
above its many Polar rivals. The author joined 
the scientific staff of the Discovery II Expedi- 
tion to South Georgia. This is his ‘‘record 
of personal experiences, not an official account 
of the work carried out on behalf of the 
Government of the Falkland Island.” Mr. 
Ommanney is the rare example of a scientist 
who dips his pen in romance, and, whether 
he is describing the rigours of whaling, the 
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horrors of pack-ice or the privations of an 
igloo, his chapters are irresistible. There is 
enough drama alone in the rescue of the 
American aviator, Lincoln Ellsworth, or the 
stranding of the small survey party on King 
George Island, to make this a unique con- 
tribution to the literature of adventure. 


ALONE THROUGH THE FORBIDDEN 
LAND. By Gustav Krist. Translated by 
E. O. Lorimer. Faber. 12s. 6d. 

Well written, well translated, and breaking 

unusual ground. The Austrian author was a 

War-prisoner in Central Asia, and returned 

there in 1925 to travel extensively and perilously 

through the then still newly-controlled Soviet 

territory. Refused admission, he borrowed a 

passport, and risked—and dodged—the con- 

sequences. He describes brilliantly both his 
adventures and a native life still barely 
changed by Bolshevik influence. There are 

118 good photographs. 


SEARCH FOR TO-MORROW. By Rom 

Landau. Nicholson and Watson. 10s. 6d. 
“Conversation, which had begun with books, 
England, personalities, soon touched upon 
metaphysics.”” This was while Mr. Landau 
was at tea in Athens with King George of 
Greece. Rather too often, during his travels 
and interviews in the Balkans and Near East, 
he passes from concrete local details to 
generalities. His avowed aim was to discover 
what leading men thought and believed, with 
reference particularly to the inflow of Western 
ideas. His book is valuable for its often vivid 
portraits of persons, including young King 
Farouk of Egypt, King Ibn Sa’ud of Arabia, 
the Mufti of Jerusalem, Professor Stainoff of 
Bulgaria, and M. Emile Eddé, President of the 
Republic of Lebanon. 


DARK ISLANDS. By John W. Vandercook. 
Heinemann. 12s. 6d. 

This “invitation” to Fiji, New Guinea and the 
Solomon Islands is light, human and quite 
often informative. The author finds humour 
in his hosts, whether they be resident magis- 
trates “bearing the white man’s burden’”’ or 
the charming cannibalistic head-hunters who 
so courteously shared a ravi with him during a 
storm. His notes on the administrative 
anomalies of the islands and the rapidly 
growing modernization of Fiji, compared with 
the almost prehistoric life of New Guinea, 
make interesting reading. It is a pity that 
the photographs are not of a_ higher 
standard. 
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FREEHOLD CO-OPERATIVE INVESTMENT 
TRUST LIMITED 


GRATIFYING RESULTS. DIVIDEND OF 7 PER CENT 


THE Sixth Annual General Meeting of Freehold 
Co-operative Investment Trust, Limited, was 
held on 25th February at Cannon Street Hotel, 
London. 

Mr. J. D. Hughes (the Chairman) said: 

During the year under review, your Society 
has made steady and satisfactory progress. Our 
Membership has increased, so have our property 
holdings. We now have 3,262 Members, holding 
a paid-up Capital of £313,069 14s. od. in 
Ordinary Shares of gs. each. As you know, the 
Society has no Debentures or Loan Stock. 

It will be seen from the Balance Sheet that in 
addition to maintaining our Dividend we have 
been able to create a Property Reserve of 
£2,743 5S. 4d., a General Reserve of £4,000, and 
to increase the Leasehold Amortisation Reserve 
to £978 11s. 3d., carrying forward to 1938 the 
sum of £6,301 14s. 1d. subject to Directors’ 
Remuneration and Final Dividend. 

A point to which your Directors have always 
paid special attention is the liquid position of 
the Society’s finances. Your Society is now well 
known in the market as a buyer of income- 
producing freehold and leasehold properties, 
with the result that such properties when avail- 
able for disposal are daily brought to our notice. 
We are, therefore, in a position literally to pick 
and choose our properties and, for this purpose, 
it is advisable that our liquid position should 
always be strong, so as to enable us to take advan- 
tage of opportunities offered. We have found that 
in this way we have been able to effect some very 
satisfactory purchases. 

On the 31st December, 1937, we had Cash in 
Bank and in hand £23,080 18s. 11d., at short 
call £5,000, and in 3} per cent War Loan 
£10,000, making a total of liquid assets of 
£38,080 18s. 11d. 

This strong liquid position is also useful in 
case some of our Members require to realize their 
investments either wholly or partially. Such re- 
quests for realization have never been refused or 
delayed. 

You will see from the -Balance Sheet that our 
investments in Freehold and Leasehold Pro- 
perties amount to £550,369 11s. 4d., the only 
charge against these properties being First Mort- 
gages amounting to £270,224 3s. 6d., or in other 
words less than 50 per cent of the cost of the 
properties owned. 

Since the gist December, 1937, we have 
acquired further properties, and the total of 
properties owned now stands at over £600,000. 
J am sure you will] be interested to know that out 
of last year’s total of £550,369 i1s. 4d. roughly 
£100,000 worth of properties were entirely free of 
mortgages or other encumbrances. The Directors 
consider this a position of additional strength. 

The total of £550,369 11s. 4d. comprises all 
costs of acquisition of properties, including stamp 


duties, legal charges, mortgage procuration fees, 
etc., etc., as well as the commission specifically 
referred to in the footnote to the Balance Sheet, 
and to which I drew your attention at last year’s 
Annual Meeting. 

In consideration of this method of ‘‘payment 
by results’’ the Society is relieved from all liability 
and risk in connection with the expenditure on 
advertising and publicity by which the Capital 
ot the Society is raised, and with which Capital 
additional properties are acquired. 

I venture to express the opinion that the success 
with which the Society’s publicity campaign has 
met, as demonstrated in the Balance Sheet, fully 
justifies the Directors’ confidence in the value of 
this arrangement to the Society. 

If there has ever been any doubt as to this, I 
can only say that results speak louder than 
words, or, put vulgarly, that ‘“‘the proof of the 
pudding is in the eating.” 

I am pleased to say that we have been very 
fortunate in the selection of our properties. 
With the facilities afforded by the expansion of 
our Society, we were able further to diversify our 
investments, which now include some excellent 
residential properties in the Provinces, laid out 
on garden city lines, and let to good tenants of 
the artisan class at rentals well within their 
means. 

A gratifying feature of our position is that, 
owing to careful and conservative management, 
our vacancies are only about 4} per cent, and I 
feel that with continued close attention to the 
management side of our business, the future 
should see no less satisfactory results. The pro- 
perties owned by the Society are kept in good 
repair and condition, due attention and con- 
sideration being given to our tenants’ require- 
ments. Nothing is left undone to preserve our 
assets and to increase the productivity of our 
properties. 

Ladies and gentlemen, whilst, by the nature of 
our business, our figures are not spectacular, 1 
feel that we have every reason to congratulate 
ourselves upon the results achieved. 

In this connection I desire to emphasize that 
all profits earned arise solely from revenue from 
properties. As laid down as one of our original 
principles, we do not ‘‘deal’’’ in properties and, 
so far, have never sold a single property. 

I now have the pleasure to move the adoption 
of the Accounts as presented to you. I also move 
the distribution of a Final Dividend for the year 
ended gist December, 1937, at the rate of 7 per 
cent per annum. This, I may say, is the sixth year 
in succession in respect of which Dividends at 
not less than this rate have been distributed to 
the Members of this Society. 

The report and accounts were unanimously 
adopted and the Meeting terminated with a vote 
of thanks to the Directors. 
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FORTHCOMING BOOKS 


VOLUMES III and IV of The Journals and 
Letters of Reginald Viscount Esher, of which Vols. 
I and II were published in 1934, are expected 
on the 21st of this month from Messrs. Ivor 
Nicholson and Watson. The third volume 
opens in 1910, and these two volumes continue 
through the years of the war. 

The Cambridge University Press will bring 
out this month R. W. Seton Watson’s Perfidious 
Albion and the Dictators. 

Stephan Zweig’s life of Magellan : Pioneer of 
the Pacific, is announced for the 7th of this 
month by Messrs. Cassell, who have also on 
their list, for April 11th, Derek Walker Smith’s 
Life of Lord Darling. 

Messrs. Faber and Faber will publish on 
April 14th The Childhood of Edward Thomas, 
a fragment of his unfinished autobiography. 

Lilian Baylis, an appreciation by Sybil and 
Russell Thorndike, will be published by Messrs. 
Chapman and Hall on April 21st. 

Miss Mona Wilson’s Fane Austen and Some 
Contemporaries is expected this month from the 
Cresset Press. 

The History of St. Louis, by Miss Joan Evans, 
is announced by the Oxford University Press, 
Isaac Newton, 1642-1727, by J. W. N. Sullivan, 
by Messrs. Macmillan for April 1st, and 
Sebastien le Prestre de Vaubon, by Sir Reginald 
Blomfield, by Messrs. Methuen. 

Dare We Look Ahead ?, which will be pub- 
lished by Messrs. Allen and Unwin on April 5th, 
is a symposium by Bertrand Russell, H. J. 
Laski, Rt. Hon. Herbert Morrison and others. 

International Tramps, by T. F. Johnson, which 
Messrs. Hutchinson announce for this month, 
states the case against the League of Nations. 
England Expects Every American to do his Duty, 
by Quincey Howe, is expected on April 25th 
from Messrs. Hale. 

The Pilgrim Trust Enquiry into unemploy- 
ment will be published, with the title Men 
Without Work, by the Cambridge University 
Press. There will be a Preface by the Arch- 
bishop of York and a Foreword by Lord 
Macmillan. 

My Part in a Changing World, by Mrs. Peth- 
ick-Lawrence, is expected from Messrs. 
Gollancz on April 4th. 

Across the Frontiers, by Sir Philip Gibbs, is 
announced by Messrs. Michael Joseph, Russia 
under the Purge, by Ladislas Farago, by Messrs. 
Putnam, and Homage to Catalonia, by George 


Orwell, by Martin Secker and Warburg. 
Masaryk’s Modern Man and Religion is to- 
appear this month from Messrs. Allen and 
Unwin. : 
On April 25th C. E. Joad’s Guide to the 
Philosophy of Morals and Politics, will be pub- 
lished by Messrs. Gollancz. 

Miss Elizabeth Denby’s Europe Rehoused is 
announced by Messrs. Allen and Unwin for 
April 19th. | 

Professor J. W. Mackail’s Studies in Humanism — 
is announced by Messrs. Longmans, Green 
and Co. for April 25th. 

Further Letters of Gerard Manley Hopkins 
(Oxford University Press) is to be out this 
month. It will be edited by Claude Colleer 
Abbott, and will include a correspondence of 
some fifty letters to and from Coventry 
Patmore. 

Messrs. Dent announce Post-Victorian Poetry, 
by Herbert Palmer, for April 28th, Here are My 
Lectures, by Stephen Leacock, is coming on 
April 5th from the Bodley Head, and from 
Messrs. Constable is expected a volume of 
Howard Spring’s reviews with the title Book 
Parade. 

The Earth Compels is a second volume of Louis 
Macniece’s poems, to be published by Messrs. 
Faber and Faber on April 28th, and Memoir 
1887-1937, is a volume of poems by G. Ros- 
trevor Hamilton, and will be published on 
April 11th by Messrs. Heinemann. 

The novel on which Maxim Gorki was 
engaged at his death, The Spectre, will be pub- 
lished late this month by Messrs. D. Appleton- 
Century. 

This month’s list of novels includes Joseph in 
Egypt, by Thomas Mann (Secker and War- 
burg), Count Belisarius, by Robert Graves 
(Cassell, April 4th), My Wife’s the Least of It, 
by William Gerhardi (Faber and Faber, 
April 14th), Miss Bendix, by Naomi Royde 
Smith (Macmillan), Time Will Knit, by Fred 
Urquhart (Duckworth), Pray for the Wanderer, 
by Kate O’Brien (Heinemann, April 11th), 
The Moon is Feminine, by Clemence Dane 
(Heinemann, April 11th), Better Forgotten, short 
stories by David Footman (Heinemann, 
April 25th), In the Fine Summer Weather, by 
Catharine Whitcomb (Chatto and Windus), 
Soldier’s End, by Conal O’Riordan (Arrow- 
smith) and Love the Destroyer, by Margaret 
Leigh (Bell). 


